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The drift of conversation, discussion, and oratory at the 
annual school conventions and exhibitions, indicates a general 
consciousness, that, on the whole, the public schools are not 
practical enough. Such is the familiar, the popular phrase. 
The feeling grows that the average school does not meet the 
wish of the average parent, or the need of the average 
scholar. Roughly expressed, the general criticism would be 
that the education given, or attempted, is book education, 
and that it is not applicable to our common life. 

It is, of course, to be understood that this criticism is the 
average criticism applied to the average school in its effort 
to meet the average need of the average pupil. It is, per- 
haps, not necessary to say, that our best teachers are fully 
conscious of the difficulties involved, and that in the best 
public schools the most spirited efforts are made, and suc- 
cessfully made, to overcome them. The best normal schools 
which we have in the East are alive to the importance of 
the problems presented in the public demand for schools 
which shall meet the necessities of the new lite of our cen- 
tury and the century which is coming. The same may be 
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said of many of the admirable normal schools and high 
schools of the West and the Pacific coast, when with the 
freshness and lightheartedness of these regions, the leaders 
have often addressed themselves to such problems as new 
problems, and have gone to work unfettered by obsolete 
traditions. 

A rough effort to meet the difficulties and the criticisms on 
the average school is made in the effort to adulterate the 
present system with a new component, in the shape of what 
is called industrial education. You squeeze your hook course 
into rather shorter compass, and then you put into the gaps 
an hour or two of sewing and dress-making for the girls, 
while you send the boys into the school cellar with a ham- 
mer and a plane. These little devices, however, are but a 
poor parody on the real industrial education. Industrial 
education, as an essential feature of modern lite, has come to 
stay. But its methods are thorough and scientific, from end 
to end; they differ by the whole sky from such rudimentary 
and exceptional child’s play as we have described. And we 
may be quite sure that the real industrial education of the 
people will never be gained, by squeezing into schools where 
such work is not welcomed, an apologetic hour or two given 
to manual industries. Such an endeavor is recognized at 
once, for what it is. It is atub thrown to a whale. In this 
vase, the whale knows very well what he wants, and will not 
in the long run, be satisfied with any thing else. 

The average normal school needs much improvement. A 
normal school ought not to be a poor substitute for a well 
equipped academy, under a conscientious and far-seeing 
policy. A normal school ought not to be satisfied with a 
series of superticial lessons, given to young people in haste 
to be earning money, who think there is a certain varnish 
which will conceal their ignorance and real lack of training. 
It seems as if the inferior normal schools cared for books too 
much and did not quicken any interest in education itself. 
It seems as if they were more indifferent, even than the 
old-fashioned colleges, to a knowledge of the realities of life, 
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a knowledge of nature, a knowledge of things, a knowledge 
of current history, and of the present needs of mankind. 

Take what is a good instance, the evident need in the pub- 
lic schools, of better and more education in what we call nat- 
ural history ; more interest in nature’s work, better habits of 
observing it. The boy or girlat school, from the age of four 
to the age of twenty, needs to learn the lesson of ** Eyes” as 
distinguished from ‘*No Eyes.” Now such habits are not 
gained by teaching the child from ‘* Botany in Thirteen 
Lessons,” that a morning glory is ‘*‘ mono-petalous,” and a 
rose is ‘*poly-petalous.” There is no magic in the use of 
borrowed words, though the average teacher is apt to think 
there is. It is in the power of an intelligent teacher to 
quicken the habit of observation of a whole class. It is in 
her power to make children’s passion for questioning a bless- 
ing to the school and to themselves, rather than a curse. 
Their lives, when they are men and women, shall be happier 
and better, because, as boys and girls, they had the magic 
spell given them which makes them at home with nature, in 
her open work or in her secret retreats, which teaches them 
how to question her and how to interpret her answers. 

But how if the teacher herself, have no such gift as this, 
no, nor have ever felt the want of it? How if she have been 
using her time of preparation in mulling over ‘* courses of 
literature” or ‘*compendiums of history,” or any of the 
coaching books which are manufactured, sold, and adopted 
in schools with the intention of making an incompetent per- 
son appear competent, or an unlearned person learned. 
‘¢ Miss Mary, what can you tell us of Shenstone?” — ‘* Shen- 
stone was born in England in 1714, he died in 1763. His 
principal work was ‘ The School-Mistress."” How much is 
this going to help that poor girl when she has a dozen boys 
before her, who are to be made to love the school, to love to 
study, to love the walk to school and the walk home ; who 
are to be educated so as to use their eyes and their ears and 
who want to use their hands and their feet ? 

If we want to give life and cheerful help to the schools 
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where our children go, we must see that the idolatry of 
books is not the religion of the normal schools. In its place 
there must come in enthusiasm for the higher life of the chil- 
dren who are to be taught, readiness to help in all which 
makes men better and happier, and an eager love for nature 
in all her work and way. 

. Epwarp E. Hate. 





A WORKING PLAN FOR A PERMANENT INTER- 
NATIONAL TRIBUNAL.* 


BY WALTER 8S. LOGAN, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 


BAR ASSOCIATION 


I think the time to speak has passed and the time to act 
has come. It is a condition and not a theory that confronts 
us, and what is wanted now is some practical solution of the 
problem of the peaceful termination of international dis- 
putes. We are all in accord as to the end to be attained. 
It is not necessary to picture further the horrors of war or 
the blessings of peace. The world has had its full experi- 
ence of both, and is in no doubt as to which to choose if it 
have the choice. It is true that you will find now and then 
some one with an unfortunate disposition or a distempered 
mind who will assert that war is of itself a blessing and that 
racial decadence will be the result of the reign of universal 
peace. But the assertion is without facts or arguments to 
support it, and utterly fails to carry conviction. The great 
mass of the people of all civilized nations agree that the 
world will be at its brightest and the race at its best when 
the sunshine of peace shall forever dispel the clouds of war. 

The one thing that is left for us to do now is to find some 
method of accomplishing that which we all so much desire, 





* Address delivered at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
June 4, 1896. 
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which shall be practicable and just, and which will, at the 
same time, commend itself to the varying interests of the 
civilized nations and peoples of the earth. 

The New York State Bar Association, at its annual meet- 
ing in January last, made international arbitration one of its 
leading subjects for discussion, and being, as we were, an 
association of lawyers, of men belonging to a profession 
which is required to crystalize ideas into practical facts and 
to bring forth our results in works rather than in faith, it 
was thought that the part that it became our organization to 
take in the great struggle for the disarmament of the world 
was to devise a practical working plan fitted to existing con- 
ditions and capable ot being put into speedy operation, and 
which should be a step af once in the direction of universal 
peace, and might be fairly hoped in the end to bring us to 
that goal. 

The committee appointed by the Association to formulate 
this plan consisted of ex-Judge William D. Veeder, of 
Brooklyn, chairman; Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Prof. John 
B. Moore, Mr. W. Martin Jones, Mr. Sherman 8S. Rogers, 
Mr. John I. Gilbert, Mr. Charles A. Deshon, Mr. William 
H. Robertson, Mr. Edward G. Whitaker, Mr. Charles M. 
Davison, and Mr. Walter S. Logan, all of whom were law- 
yers and all, except the last, men of distinction in profes- 
sional and political life. 

The first question that this committee had to decide was 
whether our proposed plan should be contined to the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations or whether it should cover the other 
civilized nations of the world. Upon this point we had a 
long and serious discussion and much difference of opinion, 
and the question was finally carried to a special meeting of 
the Association itself, called for that purpose in Albany on 
the 16th of April last. 

We were confronted with the condition that there were in 
the world only two great nations of English-speaking peo- 
ple, and we finally and reluctantly came to the conclusion 
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that there could not be a permanent international court be- 
tween two nations only. 

It is easy enough to devise for two nations a scheme for 
the arbitration of some single question or the settlement of 
some present difficulty. This is a thing we have already done 
frequently, and to which the world has become quite accus- 
tomed. The usual plan is to choose a certain number of 
men, distinguished citizens of the two countries having the 
dispute, and then to select in some way an umpire, or um- 
pires, from disinterested and impartial states. Such a tri- 
bunal is composed of a majority of partisans and a minority 
of impartial judges. It is well enough, perhaps, for the sin- 
gle occasion which gives it birth, and arbitrations organized 
in this way have undoubtedly done their part, and an im- 
portant part, in preserving the peace of the world. Yet 
they have not been entirely satisfactory. The arbitrators 
selected from among the citizens of the contending nations 
have almost always looked at the questions in controversy 
more or less through their own patriotic spectacles, and have 
been often but too anxious to gain an advantage for their 
country, even at the expense of the general cause of justice ; 
the umpire, however impartial he may have tried to be, has 
found himself surrounded by a partisan rather than a judicial 
environment ; and the decree has not always been such as to 
commend itself to the judgment of the world and of history 
—witness the celebrated arbitrations between England and 
the United States, which have been so often referred to in 
this conference,—the Fisheries Arbitration and the Alabama 
Claims Arbitration. In the first, England is generally be- 
lieved to have obtained an award of at least four millions 
too much; and in the second, we received ten millions more 
than we could find claimants for on any rule of damages 
known to jurisprudence. It may be said that there was 
here a mutual counterbalancing of injustice ; but two wrongs 
do not make a right, and a tribunal composed of a majority 
of partisans is always likely to go wrong one way or the 
other, and it cannot be denied that the prestige of the cause 
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of international arbitration in both countries has suftered 
because of the unsatisfactory result of these two great arbi- 
trations between England and the United States. 

The New York State Bar Association came to the conclu- 




































sion that no permanent international arbitration tribunal 
could be established unless it were composed entirely of dis- 
interested and impartial judges. The partisan should be at 
the bar and not upon the bench, and no practicable method 
has ever been suggested by which two nations like England 
and the United States could establish all by themselves a 
permanent tribunal trom which their own citizens should be 
excluded. If we are to confine ourselves to England and 
the United States, and to be satisfied with a partisan court 
and an impartial umpire, what step do we take in advance of 
the steps already taken? It has long been the custom of 
England and the United States to settle their controversies 
by arbitration. Our distinguished presiding officer has truly 
stated here to-day that the custom has become so well estab- 
lished that it may be deemed to be a principle of interna- 
tional law recognized by the two countries that all disputes 
which cannot be adjusted by negotiation must be determined 
by arbitration, and that we must, whenever the occasion 
arises, devise some sort of tribunal to decide the particular 
question in controversy. 

Such a tribunal has always been a partisan tribunal; that 
is, & majority of the judges selected have been Englishmen 
and Americans, presumed to be in full sympathy with the 
claims of their own country, and eager to defend their coun- 
try’s rights and protect her interests, with one or more um- 
pires from disinterested nations, supposed to be unbiased on 
the controversy and impartial as between the parties. <A 
permanent court of arbitration between the two countries 
alone must be organized in the same way. It must have a 
partisan majority with, at the best, only a minority of im- 
partial men. 

But a permanent partisan court is no better than a tempor- 
ary partisan court. Indeed, it is not as good. Partisanship 
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in a judicial tribunal grows by what it feeds on, and, so long 


as human nature continues as it is, a partisan court ‘will be 
more partisan in the second case it hears than in the first, 
and its partisanship will constantly grow as time passes. 
Whatever of the true judicial spirit there may be at the he- 
ginning among the partisan members of the court will soon 
be lost, and the judge will soon become blended in the pat- 
riot and the partisan. If the decrees of such a tribunal be- 
come precedents, they will be partisan precedents, and parti- 
sanship instead of justice will come to be the basis of inter- 
national jurisprudence. 

To have a permanent court we must have an impartial 
court—a court altogether impartial—and such a court cannot 
be established by two nations alone. There is no impartial 
class from which they can select their judges. 

It was for this reason that our Association came to the 
conclusion that any attempt to establish a permanent inter- 
national court for English-speaking peoples only would of 
necessity be a failure, and we were driven to the alternative 
that any plan for a permanent court must be broad enough 
to take in all the leading civilized nations of the world, 
whatever might be their language or history or system of 
jurisprudence. 

The plan which our committee recommended, and which 
the Association presented to President Cleveland, provided 
for a court of nine judges, one from each of the nine leading 
civilized nations. There was, of course, no special virtue in 
the number nine, except that nine is a convenient number of 
judges of which to constitute a court ; but it might be five or 
seven or eleven or any number that necessity or convenience 
should dictate. An odd number is preferable, because then 
there would never be a tie. It was thought that the impar- 
tial character of the tribunal should be emphasized by for- 
bidding any judge from any nation to sit upon any contro- 
versy to which his nation was a party in interest. A con- 
troversy between England and the United States would 
therefore be heard before, and decided by, judges selected 
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entirely from other nations and entirely disinterested and 
impartial. We proposed to emphasize the judicial aspect of 
the court by having its members selected by the highest tri- 
bunals of each nation and from among their own number. 
It would thus be a court selected from judges by judges, and 
not from politicians by politicians. 

It was proposed that when the nine judges—or whatever 
other number was fixed upon—were selected, they should 
meet together and organize the court ; that the details of the 
organization should be left entirely in their hands ; that they 
should sit wherever their preference or convenience might 
dictate, either permanently at one place or in different 
places, as they might desire ; that they should formulate and 
adopt their own system of practice; that testimony should 
be taken under such regulations as they might prescribe ; 
that arguments by counsel should be either orally or in writ- 
ing, and in whatever language they might direct, and that 
everything relating to the internal organization of the court 
and the methods of procedure should be left to be fixed by 
its own rules. 

It was provided that the salary of each judge should be 
paid by the nation by which he was appointed, and that the 
other expenses of the court—which could not be very heavy 
—should be divided among the nations composing or using 
it, in some fair and equitable way. 

It was contemplated that, the tribunal being impartial and 
judicial, its decisions should gradually come to form a body 
of definite and well settled international law, which would 
be recognized by the nations of the world as generally con- 
trolling, and that international disputes would come more 
and more to be settled by agreement in the light of such 
decisions without the formality of a reference to the court. 

It is seen that such a tribunal could be constituted simply 
by the concurrent action of the executive and legislative 
branches of the several governments from which its judges 
would be selected. All that would be necessary to set the 
court going would be to select the judges, bring them to- 
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gether, and make provision for their compensation and the 
expenses of the court. The rest they would do for them- 
selves. It was expected that there would be legislation by 
each nation, giving the tribunal while sitting in its territory 
the ordinary inherent authority of a court, the power to 
summon witnesses and punish for contempt, and insuring for 
its process proper respect. 

A treaty would not be necessary for the institution of such 
a tribunal, or, if a treaty were deemed the most convenient 
method of instituting it, it need be simply a treaty providing 
that such a court shall be so instituted and that the several 
nations, parties to the treaty, would do their part toward 
the constitution of the tribunal, the paymert of its expenses, 
and the selection of the judges. 

Treaties vesting the court with jurisdiction, or giving it 
authority to decide all or any controversies between the 
treaty-making nations, would naturally follow, but need not 
precede, the establishment of the court. One of the critics 
of our plan described it as a plan tor establishing a court to 
hang out a shingle as follows: 

‘* This Great International Court is now open and ready for business. 
Controversies between nations tried and decided at the cheapest rates, 
and in the most approved manner,” 

There is some point in the criticism. The critic’s state- 
ment is terse and humorous, but not altogether unfair. We 
propose to establish the court first and to leave its jurisdic- 
tion and authority to be determined by the different nations 
as they come to see the impartiality of its organization, the 
fairness of its methods, and the benefits which would result 
from resorting to such means of deciding international dis- 
putes, and that jurisdiction might be, and naturally would 
be at first, narrow and limited. We have been told often 
here at this conference that nations are jealous and suspicious 
about agreeing in advance to submit their controversies to 
arbitration; that they wish to preserve as much as possible 
their own autonomy and their entire freedom of action. 
And so they are and do. But, sooner or later, nation after 
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nation will come to see that their suspicions are without 


foundation and that the extreme liberty they desire is an 
evil rather than a blessing. Such a court, if it can be once 
established and recognized as a part of the judicial machinery 
of the world, will necessarily grow year by year, decade by 
decade, and century by century. It will grow as civiliza- 
tion grows, and the tribunal itself will be a great factor in 
the growth of that civilization. It will grow as the means 
of communication between nations increase, as the globe- 
trotter is multiplied, as the people of the earth come to be 
nearer to one another in spirit as well as in time and to un- 
derstand one another better. It will grow as humanity 
grows towards its final development and higher life. 

The first great question that our race had to meet was how 
to settle individual quarrels, to avoid the necessity of re- 
course to the fist, the club, and the sword when settling con- 
troversies with our neighbors. That question the race has 
solved. We have effected a practical disarmament of the in- 
dividual. Life and property are tolerably secure through- 
out the civilized world, and one can go where he will and do 
what he will without sericus danger of injury at the hands 
of his fellowmen. We do not carry weapons when we go 
about our business or our pleasures, or when we come to the 
Lake Mohonk Conference—because weapons are unneces- 
sary. We can effect the disarmament of nations only in the 
same way, by providing some other method by which they 
‘an settle their disputes, and by making their present arma- 
ment useless. When we came to the settlement of private 
quarrels and the disarmament of the individual, it was found 
necessary for each man to give up some degree of liberty in 
order that he might have his compensation in a greater de- 
eree of security. The same thing is necessary with nations, 
In order that war may come to an end, each nation must 
give up the privilege of making war for itself, in order that 
it may be protected against the evil effects of war waged by 
other nations. 
In fashioning our plan for an international tribunal, we 
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shall do well to follow methods which civilized nations, and 
our Saxon race in particular, have found to be so useful and 
effectual in the settlement of their controversies. A quarrel 
is a quarrel whether it be between nations or individuals, 
and the methods which the experiences of the ages have 
shown to be the best for the settlement of private differ- 
ences are equally applicable to the settlement of all differ- 
ences, whether they be great or small and whether they be 
between nations or individuals. The two features of a tri- 
bunal for the administration of justice which have been 
found to be most essential, and upon which our Saxon race 
has built its jurisprudence, are the partisan advocate and the 
impartial judge. The one insures a careful and fearless 
presentation of each side of the controversy ; the other, an 
equally careful and fearless decision. Both are necessary, 
and equally necessary, to the administration of justice among 
individuals or among nations. The plan proposed by the 
New York Bar Association provides for both—tfor a perma- 
nent court with impartial judges before which a trained bar 
of partisan advocates can be ever ready to present the causes 
of the nations. In the settlement of individual controver- 
sies, the impartial court has taken the place of the ancient 
duelling ground, and the lawyer with his brief the place of 
the champion with his lance and coat of mail. © May not we 
who are here assembled to-day hope to live to see the time 
when the lawyer with his brief and the judge with his peace- 
ful decision can also take the place of the armies of the 
world, and when nations, as well as individuals, shall cease 
to make war upon each other? 

For the reasons I have given, I think it is vain for us to 
devote our time and our protoplasm to the effort to establish 
a permanent international tribunal for the English-speaking 
race, that is, for England and America only; and that, if 
our work is to be crowned with success, it must be directed 
to the establishment of which the other civilized nations of 
the earth shall be a part. 

But, while it is not practicable to confine such a tribunal 
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to our English-speaking peoples, to England and America 
alone, I believe that it is to the people who speak our lan- 
guage, to England and America, that the patriot and the 
lover of peace must look to take the lead in the establish- 
ment of such a tribunal for the civilized world. The peti- 
tion of our New York State Bar Association was addressed 
to the President of the United States, but at the time that 
we presented it to him we put ourselves in communication 
with the bar associations in England and asked them to pre- 
sent a similar petition to the government of Great Britain, 
and they have done it. Perhaps it would have been better 
to have united in presenting a joint petition to both govern- 
ments, and perhaps we may do that yet. 
For really it is our Saxon race that must take the lead in 
this, as it is taking the lead in everything that pertains to 
civilization, The time has come when the two nations, Eng- 
land and America, the nations and the peoples that speak 
the English language, the best and noblest language ever 
spoken by the tongues of mortal man, should work together. 
I cannot agree with one of the distinguished speakers of this 
morning. I think language means much, very much, in the 
matter of national codperation. I believe that the language 
spoken by us in common with our Saxon brethren on the 
isles across the sea should be recognized as the priceless 
heritage of both nations. A hundred years ago that lan- 
guage was spoken by less than 20,000,000 people in all the 
world. It is now spoken by more than 120,000,000. Then 
it stood fifth on the list of European languages in regard to 
the number of individuals who spoke it. Spanish, French, 
German, and Russian were all spoken by greater numbers 
than English. Now English heads the list with fully 50,- 
000,000 to spare, and, at the present rate of increase, in 
fifty years, within the lives of some of us present here to- 
day, it will be spoken by more people than all the rest put 
together, and the time is bound to come when it, and the 
civilization it exemplifies, will be the universal language and 
the universal civilization of the earth. It is the language ot 
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Shakespeare and Macauley and Tennyson; of Longfellow 
and John Fiske, and our dear brother in conference, bdward 
Everett Hale. It is the language of courage, of virility, 
and of self-reliance ; the language of the only race that laid 
the foundation of its greatness on the corner-stone of indi- 
vidual liberty and made every man the architect of his own 
destiny. 

ut it is not on a common language alone that we may 
rely as the basis for the united action of England and Amer- 
ica. We have a common history, a common interest in the 
present, and a common hope for the future. It was our an- 
cestors as well as yours, Mr. P. Pratt, Mr. Woodhead and 
Mr. Thomas, that followed Hermann, the great Saxon, 
when, in the solitude of the German forest, he met the ar- 
mies of Rome sent to enslave our common Saxon ancestors, 
and wiped them off the face of the earth, so that Augustus 
Cesar, in the bitterness of his despair, was led to exclaim, 
**Oh, Varus, give me back my legions!” It was our an- 
cestors as well as yours that stood at Runnymede and 
wrested from the unwilling hands of King John the great 
charter of liberty of the Saxon race. — It was your ancestors 
and ours that fought at Marston Moor and Naseby ; that 
dared, on the other side of the water, to cut off the head of 
an unworthy king who sought to destroy their liberties and, 
on this side, to hide his judges when they fled to us for pro- 
tection. It was our ancestors and yours together that, in 
the glorious year of 1688, followed William of Orange and 
helped him to establish the principle of representative govy- 
ernment for all English-speaking peoples that ever were to 
be in all the world. It was your ancestors and ours that, at 
Blenheim on the Danube and at the Plains of Abraham on 
the St. Lawrence, won those decisive victories that gave the 
domination of the earth to the Saxon race. It is to your 
people and ours together that the world now looks for every- 
thing that is best in civilization and highest in all that makes 
life worth living. It is to your descendants and ours alike 
that will be committed the trust of the civilization of the fu- 
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ture and the welfare of generations to come. Join with us 
now, then, in the effort to establish a permanent tribunal for 
the settlement of international disputes—as we have already 
together established a permanent jurisprudence for the set- 
tlement of private quarrels—which shall be as broad as our 
civilization and as enduring as time, and let it be, not Eng- 
land or America, but England and America, that declare for 
universal peace throughout all the earth, and a greater and 
better and higher civilization for all mankind. 





COUNSEL AND ACTION.* 
BY HON. WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


That was a wise maxim of Lord Bacon, that in counsel all 
dangers should be considered, in execution none. We have 
reached the point in the deliberations of this Conference 
where, having taken counsel, it will be in order to plan and 
determine for future action. In taking counsel, _ it 
has been most serviceable that so much time and attention 
have been given to obstacles and difficulties ; and I think that 
the careful and instructive caveat which was presented last 
evening by our distinguished friend, Mr. Kasson, had its 
proper place in our deliberations. It was a wise caution 
against that raw haste which is ‘‘half-sister to delay,” against 
that precipitance of sentiment and imagination which some- 
times impels fools to rush in where angels fear to tread. 
And yet, giving all due weight to those examples and in- 
stances which were deduced from history and from experi- 
ence, it will not do to leave out of view, in any movement 
for reform and progress, that supreme element of enthusiasm 
which is its vital instinct and power. If Henry of Navarre, 





* Address delivered at the Arbitration Conference at Lake Mohonk 
N. Y., June, 1896, 
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in the sixteenth century, could keep the peace of France as 
between Huguenot and Romanist, and could forecast a period 
of union among all the states of Europe, placing himself for 
the moment with his white plume amongst those 
‘‘Who rowing hard against the stream, 
See distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream,” 

certainly we, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
upon a higher plane‘of civilization and Christian faith, are 
not to be charged as dreamers or enthusiasts if we believe 
that it is possible, at this period of time, to unite for peaceful 
methods in the solution of international difficulties, the great 
nations of the earth. It is only an advance step in that 
cheerful optimism which enabled our friend Mr. Kasson to 
see,in the message of December last, which came like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky and scared two hemispheres with the 
apprehension of war, a message of ‘‘peace and good will.” 

Some things, it seems to me, have been settled already in 
this Conference: and I will briefly enumerate what I take to 
be the consensus of opinion here. In the first place, it 
seems clear that we have arrived at the conclusion that 
the basis of this movement is its moral force. The re- 
sults that are sought here do not belong to the sphere of 
political economy alone, although political economy of course 
is in touch with them; nor yet to the relation between labor 
and capital, although that is distinctly involved; nor even 
to the mere humanities, though humanity never was before 
such a life-saving institution asitisto-day. But above all, be- 
yond all these, there is the quickened conscience, there is the 
awakened moral sense of the whole civilized world, in revolt 
against the horrors of war, which have devastated the earth 
and drenched it with blood. And it is that voice of a quick- 
ened and enlightened conscience which is calling out, like 
the souls beneath the altar, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long !” 
The force of such a moral power we cannot over-estimate. 
No man who lived through the last days of the slave-power, 
and through the days of the war which followed and who 
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recollects the instantaneous revulsion of feeling, the almost 
miraculous conversion of the North within twenty-four hours 
after Sumter had been fired on, can fail to have some sense 
of the power of a moral idea when it is once entrenched in the 
minds of a civilized Christian people. 

The second point in respect of which it seems to me we 
have arrived at a consensus of opinion, is that arbitration 
must be by agreement. The basis of all arbitration, has al- 
ways been agreement. And the basis of all agreement is the 
good faith of the parties ; it comes to that at last. I care not 
what form of agreement is entered into, whether it is the 
marriage relation between individuals, or a treaty between 
nations ; it is the good faith of the parties upon which de- 
pends the execution of the agreement. And when it is 
broken, as it may be, the only redress is such as the law of 
the land may provide, or as force may control. Therefore, 
it seems to me quite useless to discuss the question whether 
arbitration agreements or conventions or treaties will or will 
not be capable of enforcement. The whole matter of inter- 
national settlement of disputes must rest upon the good faith 
of the parties concerned, and that, I think, we all have come 
to understand. 

In the third place,—and here I quite agree with the view 
presented by Mr. Kasson last night,—whatsoever is done 
must be by the use of the existing means of international in- 
tercourse. It would be chimerical, it would be visionary, it 
would be entering upon a field from which we have been wisely 
warned off, if we undertook to substitute for the estab- 
lished means of international intercourse any new, untried 
experimental power. Therefore I must respectfully dissent 
from the plan formulated by the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, so far as it proposes to set up the tribunal of arbi- 
tration, or the permanent court, by some other method than 
that to be arrived at by the treaty-making powers of the na- 
tions in question. 

In the fourth place, « permanent tribunal seems to me to 
present, to the minds of us all, a better solution of this ques- 
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tion than a commission of arbitration. Arbitration is a term 
which we use popularly, and which has also its legal sense. 
Popularly, it means a resort to methods of settling differ- 
ences outside those methods which the law has provided. 
And therefore the law frowns on arbitration, because it 
seems to be against public policy that private individuals, 
after society has provided the means of settling their dis- 
putes, should agree that they will have none of those means, 
but will act to please themselves. Therefore, as understood 
in the popular sense, arbitration is against law, and where 
parties put a clause into their agreement that they will arbi- 
trate, the courts will disregard it. But as between nations, 
as there is no tribunal superior to each sovereignty, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to resort by convention to what, in the 
language of diplomacy and international law, is called arbi- 
tration. But it by no means follows that the elements of 
private arbitration should be transferred and imported into 
this larger sphere of international arbitration. The inter- 
national arbitration ought not to be so much an arbitration ;— 
that is, the action of two parties selected respectively by the 
contestants, with an umpire called in to decide between them ; 
—as it should be a tribunal governed by law, administered 
by the impartial methods of a permanent court. Therefore 
I submit that the weight of argument is entirely in favor of a 
permanent tribunal, to be composed in such manner as the 
contracting nations shall determine, and to have all the 
attributes of a court, which are permanence, organic life, free- 
dom from disturbance by the dropping out of any particular 
member of the court, rules of procedure, a method of calling 
it into action on behalf of parties interested, and the power to 
deliver a binding decree. 

Now we have,—and it has struck me with a little surprise 
that in all the discussion upon this subject which has been 
drawn to my attention this point has not been brought out, 
—we have today, and we have had_ for centuries, 
going back into the antiquity of jurisprudence before the 
time of the Christian era, an international court in time of 
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war. I refer to the prize-court, whose jurisdiction, as Judge 
reported in I. 


? 


Story says, in the case of the ‘*Hmulous’ 
Gallison, ‘is found among the most venerable relics of ancient 
jurisprudence.” A prize-court exists in time of war, with 
absolute power to administer international law with respect to 
all captures by belligerents upon the high seas. The sea being 
the common highway of all nations of the earth, in the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of no nation, this fact led to the acceptance 
by the whole maritime world, by all the commercial nations 
of the earth, of the jurisdiction of the prize-courts, which 
have always administered international law according to the 
rules of the civil law of Rome, in the simplest manner, but 
with an eflicacy and a power which are absolutely binding. 
So that any man, in Marseilles or Alexandria or Hamburg, in 
time of war, seeing the flag of an auctioneer indicating the 
sale of a vessel captured on the high seas by a belligerent, 
brought into port for adjudication and condemned by the prize 
court, can bid and buy and get a title against all the world. 

Now it is not a striking thing that the nations of the earth, 
impelled by nature and necessity, have from time immemorial 
set up and acquiesced in the jurisdiction of a court whose 
doors, like the gates of the Temple of Janus, are shut in 
peace and open in war, hesitate to come together on a like 
basis and have a court whose doors shall be opened in time of 
peace and only closed in time of war? 

As to the practicability of creating such a court, I will say 
only a word. We have the opinion of Judge Brewer, the 
president of our present Venezuelan Commission, that it is 
entirely practicable in his judgment. As for authority, I 
would rest the argument on that opinion. As to fact, I 
would point to what has been referred to here so often, 
the action of Congress, the action of the British Parliament, 
and what Mr. Kasson referred to last night, the action of the 
legislative department of the Republic of France. 

The points which I have enumerated having been quite 
definitely settled, as I submit, what remains is by definite, 
concentrated, judicious action to impress upon the minds of 
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the community here, in England, and in Europe, these car- 
dinal principles, and then to press upon the executive of our 
country, and in all proper ways upon all the organs and in- 
struments of official action charged with duties and responsi- 
bilities which are germane to this subject, prompt, timely, 
wise, and efficient action looking to the establishment of 
a permanent tribunal. 

I am decidedly in favor of confining what is to be done for 
the present to England and France, for reasons that have al- 
ready been urged, and which, I think, have commended them- 
selves to the judgment of the Conference. When General 
Grant visited Europe, Judge Edwards Pierrepont, an able 
lawyer and judge of New York, was our minister at the 
Court of St. James. He told me that he planned to give a 
dinner to General Grant, which the Prince of Wales had 
agreed to attend, and to which he invited the entire diplo- 
matic corps. He received a very polite note from the Turk- 
ish ambassador, who was the dean of the diplomatic corps, 
saying that they would be happy to come, but it was his 
duty to notify the minister that, inasmuch as General Grant 
had ceased to be president and was only a private citizen, 
the members of the diplomatic corps, official representatives 
of existing sovereigns, would expect to take precedence of 
him at the dinner-table. Judge Pierrepont immediately had 
a large diagram made of the dinner-table and of the seats 
prepared ; at the head he wrote his own name, on either side 
he placed General Grant and the Prince of Wales, and he 
then sent the diagram to the Turkish ambassador, and told 
him that he could fill up the rest. They all came,—every 
mother’s diplomatic son of them! Let us take a leaf out of 
the book of diplomacy. Let us have the United States and 
Great Britain and France at the head of this table of con- 
ciliation; and my opinion is that the other powers would 
hurry to get their legs under the same mahogany. 

As to all other details, we must fall back upon one thing 
that I have noticed has commanded universal assent, and 
that is the spirit of invention and accommodation and pro- 
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gress and the indomitability of the Anglo-Saxon race. Judge 
Jeremiah Black, whom our friends from Pennsylvania know 
was one of the ablest and brightest men we ever had in public 
life, once told a story in my hearing, of an old Dutch Demo- 
crat who came from that part of Pennsylvania where the tra- 
dition is that they kept on voting for General Jackson a 
good many years after he was dead. At all events, he was 
a thorough Jacksonian Democrat, and somehow he got into 
Congress. The Whig party had a measure which they were 
trying to pass, and the leader of the Whigs on the floor 
closed the debate with a passionate address, in which he de- 
clared that the passage of the measure was essential for the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon race. The vote was taken, 
and to the amazement of all the Democrats, this old Dutch- 
man voted Aye. They rushed in, told him his vote was 
wrong, and begged him to change it before it was too late. 
‘“‘No,” said he, ‘*I always goes mit der Anglo-Schackson 
party.” Now I am a pronounced,—not a mispronounced,— 
Anglo-Saxon, and I have the utmost faith in the ability of 
that race which has done so much on both sides of the water 
for the advancement of human rights, for the establishment 
of liberty in its largest and highest sense, and for the es- 
tablishment of a true Christian civizilation, to work out this 
problem of international arbitration with the strength that 
levels obstructions, and the faith that removes mountains. 





ST. LOUIS TORNADO. 
BY N. O. NELSON, 


At a little before tive o’clock, May 27th, I got up from my 
desk to start for Leclaire, twenty miles away, across the 
Mississippi river. The clouds had been getting heavier, it 
grew dark and began raining, at which I gave up my trip. 
Shortly afterwards I started for home, to avoid detention by 
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the threatening storm. . Just as I reached the trolley cars the 
several lines on Washington Avenue all stopped, gusts of 
wind came fitfully down between the big buildings, the rain 
shot along in sheets, and in all directions lurid, yellowish 
lights appeared in the western sky. Running back to my 
store I found a plate glass window blown in, and the boards 
and shingles from a roof across the street came flying across 
to our sidewalk. It rained so hard that the gutters were 
full. From some unknown quarter a bunch of straw hats 
fell among the floating shingles at our front, and were gath- 
ered in by a venturesome colored man for whom rain and 
wind had no terrors. <A fifty foot section of our iron smoke 
stack fell, and did no other damage. In about twenty min- 
utes the wind quieted, and in the next half hour the rain 
faded away. We all started for home in the usual way, ex- 
cept that we knew the cars were stopped and we should have 
to walk. But before a dozen blocks could have been covered, 
blacker clouds than the first came up, the same yellowish 
lights appeared, and the rain again came down in torrents. 
Olive street was full of shop girls, clerks, and business men, 
trudging along under a sea of umbrellas. In three minutes 
they had disappeared into hospitable stores. Olive street 
is the central street, running east and west, and divides the 
city into two even halves. It was practically the extreme 
northern limit of the tornado. Along Olive street an occa- 
sional plate glass window lay shattered on the sidewalk, a few 
signs, cornices, and electrical cross-arms were down. At 
seven o'clock news began to circulate of houses blown down 
and people killed. Evening Extras appeared in rapid suc- 
cession, each issue adding some new harrowing detail. _Trol- 
ley cars were standing everywhere lifeless, the electric lights 
were out, the fire engines rattled back and forth in response 
to alarms, and we could see the glare of big fires in East 
St. Louis and to the southward. Anxiety about homes, 
families, and friends increased as the extent of the disaster 
became apparent. Telephone and telegraph communicatio n 
were entirely cut off, news gathering was difficult, and the 
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ubiquitous news reporter drew largely on his imagination. 
At nine I found means to get home, and was relieved to learn 
that, save a mass of branches of trees in the streets, no harm 
had happened in that locality or any other part of the West 
End. 

WHAT HAPPENED. 

It was a tornado, not a cyclone. A storm had been com- 
ing down from Montana for a day or two, gathering speed un- 
tilit broke upon us at a rate of eighty miles anhour. But it 
was not a straight wind such as sometimes takes one off his 
feet on Mount Washington, or on a Kansas prairie. Spasms 
of uneven atmospheric pressure made egg-shells of brick 
walls, and tore trees up by the roots, or stripped them down 
to splintered trunks. The tornado came from the southwest, 
entering the city at the Shaw Arboretum, where some two 
hundred rare foreign trees were destroyed ; travelling over 
the Compton Hill reservoir, taking Lafayette Park in the 
centre of its track, barely touching the old Union Station ; 
and crossing the river at the Eads Bridge, it spent its worst 
fury on the mass of frame shanties, freight houses, and small 
hotels on historic Bloody Island. The track through St. 
Louis was about three-quarters of a mile wide, the northern 
boundary conforming almost rigidly to the line of railroad 
tracks which separated the south side from the north. 

At ten o’clock the next morning I drove through the fallen 
district. Not all the streets were passable, and the best of 
them had only meandering open paths. Telegraph poles, 
roofs, timbers, trees, vehicles, were strewn promiscuously 
everywhere. Some houses were entirely down, none were 
unhurt, while most of them had roofs and cornices off and 
some portions of walls blown in or out. My first call was 
on the vice-president of our company, a life long friend. 
His house was a heap of brick and kindling wood, except the 
rear extension of dining room and kitchen. Into this part 
the family had by merest chance taken refuge a moment be- 
fore the main building fell, and escaped unhurt. The ad- 

joining house went down bodily, catching the family in the 
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vestibule while deliberating whether to go in the street or the 
cellar. Three hours of hard work brought them all out alive, 
but one has since died, and another is in hospital. Next to 
them was the home of Mrs. Learned, widow of the well- 
known Unitarian clergyman. A more complete collapse than 
Mrs. Learned’s house could not be imagined. It was all in 
aheap. As calmly as Epictetes with his broken leg sat this 
strong-hearted teacher of Browning and Shelley Clubs, in a 
chair by the ruins, while daughter Agnes and Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer were fishing out relics of the family penates. Every- 
thing was destroyed, furniture, books, pictures, kitchen out- 
fit; no, not everything. <‘‘ Here,” she said ‘‘is a bottle of 
old port, presented to Mr. Learned years ago, which we often 
said we would open on some great occasion. And here is a 
bottle of rye kept for medicinal use ; and here are some frail 
glass globes worth a dime apiece.” Her daughter Harriet 
was about to graduate from Smith College, and her gradua- 
tion dress was lost. 

Three hundred yards to the north of this spot is Lafayette 
Park, containing about thirty acres, and filled with fine old 
trees, flower beds, a lake, and a statue of Tom Benton point- 
ing his arm to the west with the prophetic words, ‘* There 
is the East, there is India.” Facing this beautiful park were 
many of the best homes and best families of the city. Buta 
single tree in the park remained standing — half were torn 
up by the roots, and those which resisted the extracting 
process were torn to pieces, leaving only mangled trunks 
and stumps. The adjacent houses were in all stages of semi- 
demolition, none however being entirely down. On the 
north side of the park stood the Church of the Unity, where 
for so many years John Learned preached liberal religion, 
and created the best literary centre in the city. Rev. Fred 
L. Hosmer is now in charge. At four o’clock a wedding 
filled the church, the audience having just disbanded when 
the rain storm began. The main building fell in, and had 
the wedding been twenty minutes later or the storm earlier, 
great loss of life would have been inevitable. A number of 
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churches were blown down in the neighborhood. The most 
remarkable escapes was at the city hospital, an old and weak 
structure. The roof and all of its third story fell in, and 
some parts came down to the cellar. Yet, of several hun- 
dred patients only two were killed, and very few seriously 
injured. A recently vacated Catholic institution building 
was improvised as a hospital for these and other victims of 
the storm. 

A corner saloon in which many persons had taken refuge, 
fell in and killed thirteen. Some were killed by flying débris 
on the streets. Single members of families, squads of work- 
men in factories, and sometimes whole families were lost. 
The strangest of all is that not above one hundred and fifty 
were killed in St. Louis. In a much smaller area in East St. 
Louis, across the river, about the same number lost their 
lives. In one railroad office, an old hotel structure, twenty- 
one clerks were killed by the collapse of the building. Op- 
posite the Relay Station, where all trains passing over the 
bridge stop, stood the Martel House. Into this hostlery 
many passengers from incoming trains had gone. Immedi- 
ately back of it there is a narrow but deep inlet from the 
river. The house caved in, and much of it slid back into 
this stream. Many bodies were found in the ruins, and many 
others were carried away by the waters. Among those not 
found was a salesman in our employ. 

A section of the upper or wagon roadway of the big bridge 
was carried into the river, and travel was interrupted for 
several days. 

The property loss can only be guessed at, but it may ap- 
proximate five millions in buildings, and three millions in 
furniture and goods. 

The drenching rain continued at intervals for several hours, 
adding much to the destruction and discomfort. 

A relief fund of about a quarter of a million was promptly 
raised and distributed. While great in the aggregate, and 
severe in some cases, the damage is distributed among so 
many people that restoration has been rapid. That which 
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will be longest felt is the lost trees. The affected section 
was particularly, well supplied with noble elms and maples, 
and these cannot be restored. 

The members of Unity Church were especially unfortu- 
nate, nearly all of them living in the devastated district. 

On the river some twenty steamboats were torn from 
their moorings, three were sunk, and the remainder badly 
dismantled. Two of a boat’s crew and one woman passenger 
floated down the river on a piece of wreckage, they steered 
against one of the piers of the great bridge, caught and 
climbed up the works of the steel span and landed safely on 
top of the bridge. I saw deep indentations on the iron rail- 
ing of the bridge approach, a full hundred feet above the 
highest structures, evidently made by heavy timbers that had 
been carried high up in the air. 

The hysterical and violently inflated reports sent abroad 
by the news reporters were as foolish as they were mischiev- 
ous. 

We were flooded with telegrams from all over the country 
asking in effect if there was anything left of the city or the 
people. 

Bad as it was, the disaster was not nearly so calamitous as 
many a colliery explosion or ocean wreck. The city was 
abundantly able to go right along with its ordinary affairs 
after a few days devoted to emergency work. 





MAN AND BEAST. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


In Professor Shaler’s remarkable book on the domestic 
animals, he shows, in some details of great interest, that the 
tribes and races of men who have taken animals into their 
charge have been those which have risen from stage to stage 
in social order, so that they are the ruling peoples of the 
world to-day. On the other hand, to say of a tribe or race 
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that it has no domestic animals is to say that it is on a very 
low grade of civilization. Such tribes are the people our 
fathers found in New England, are the Indians in some val- 
leys of the Rocky Mountains, and many of the people of the 
South Sea Islands. 

Now the relations of man and beast are not simply histori- 
cal. They have a great deal to do with our character and 
life to-day. There is not one of us but has duties or privi- 
leges growing out of such relations of ours with the rest of 
the animal world. 

Our acquaintance with them covers interests far more im- 
portant than the whims of our amusement, or any low mat- 
ters of appetite or profit. National character results from 
the cruelty or the tenderness of the character of separate 
men and women. Our personal characters are strong or 
weak, according as we have learned, in dealing with others, 
to control ourselves. And these others may be our dogs or 
our cats, our horses or our oxen. It is not simply our af- 
fairs with men and women which form our characters. ‘* A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast.” And the converse 
will generally prove to be as true—that the man who has 
trained himself to patience and self-control in the manage- 
ment of his horse or his ox will find that by ‘reason of 
use” he has trained himself to like self-control in his deal- 
ings with men and women and children. 

Professor Shaler’s historical statement carries him back to 
such lives as those of Abraham, and Lot, and Melchizedek, 
the peaceful king, as they herded their camels and sheep, and 
as they trained and bred their horses and mares. Here 
came in the whole idea of property ; with property came the 
enlargement and systematizing of the law. There came in 
also the enormous addition to the results of man’s industry, 
so evident when one compared his work of a day in plough- 
ing, when he had yoked his oxen and with them broken up 
the sward, against the day’s work of his brother who had 
broken his ground only with a mattock and a hoe. To this 
daily creation of wealth, to which the brutes helped man, 
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the only analogy in history is in the similar victories of this 
century, in which Steam, the conquered and tamed giant of 
our time,—the child of the Sunlight and the Heat, packed 
away in the coal-beds of the past, leaves man free to his 
nobler devices, while it quarries the rock for him, or grinds 
the corn, or pumps the water. The tribe which had a herd 
of camels or of oxen commanded more of nature’s resources 
than the tribe which worked with its hands. It was richer 
and so it was stronger. 

All this we now take for granted. ‘‘Of course, of 
course,” we say. ‘‘It would be madness to try to live 
without these creatures.” But we must not, in this cavalier 
way, pass by the character of our duties to them, and the 
reflex good which they have brought to man, taking care of 
him, as I have a right to say, while he takes care of them. 
Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity, in his treatise on Moral 
Science,—which, one is glad to say, is already well forgot- 
ten,—was hardy enough to take the ground that the birds 
and beasts have no rights at all. But even he asked that 
they might be treated humanely, because cruelty would be 
bad for the men and women who were cruel. The truth is, 
however, to be found in a much higher range than this poor 
theory of self-culture. In this great ordering of animal life 
the man takes care of the ox and the ox breaks the prairie 
for the man, the man harvests the corn and the horse takes 
it to the market. Here another man buys the corn to scat- 
ter it to his fowls, and the fowls eat the corn and return so 
many eggs for it as their share of the bargain. All this 
great system of life, interwoven of the energy of man and 
beast and fowl, means and requires that each shall be loyal 
and steady in his part of the contract. It demands then of 
the child of God that he shall hold to his divine or godlike 
position in the transaction. There is no danger in our ac- 
cepting the simple statement of the book of Genesis, that. 
man should rule over every living thing. Man is their ruler 
—if you please, he is their God. As the centuries go by, it 
proves that with his care they multiply, without his care 
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they die. If he says they shall increase, they increase. If 
he is selfish and indolent and neglects them, they perish. 
Distinctly, unequivocally, he rejects his master rights as a 
divinity when he is cruel to these subjects of his kingdom. 
He must not destroy them, no, nor pain them, without just 
motive, while he stands in this noble relation to them as 
their sovereign. 

The terrible retributions which have followed where man 
was false to this position have been well illustrated by Mr. 
Shaler. I cited one of them the other day. It is the story 
told in the steady pressing back by the German chivalry of 
the forces of the Turkish invaders, in those centuries which 
forced the Turks back towards their lairs in Asia. Man for 
man, these hordes of Eastern invaders were as good fighters 
and as strong men as the men of Europe. The steel of their 
lances was as keen, and the flight of their arrows was as 
sure. But the horses trained for centuries—ah, the horses 
were not alike nor the same! The horses of Europe had 
been trained for centuries under conditions imposed by 
Christian law. Their birth had been governed and they had 
been attended by men who had foresight and purpose gained 
from truth and hope. Year by year, generation by genera- 
tion, the horses had grown in strength and in weight, they had 
improved in form and gained in bottom. The Cossack horses 
had to take the chances of life among such selfish, faithless, 
God-defying barbarians as the Kurds who are killing the 
Armenians while I speak to you; and in the shock between 
the horses of Christianity and the horses of barbarism, the 
hordes of the Asiatics gave way. So far as we know, we 
owe the Europe of to-day to those centuries of care and 
thought and love, of patience and tenderness, which gave 
the courageous charger of western Europe this victory over 
his weaker kindred from western Asia. 

Now these are not the entertaining fireside stories of ro- 
mances. We will not set them by so conveniently. The 
strength of men to-day, or the power of a town or a state, 
or, in the aggregate, the character of a nation,—where do 
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these come from? Infallibly, without exception, the strength 
we prize is born from law, it is the result of men’s self- 
control. The man has been obedient to law; therefore he 
is strong. Or the town has dealt justly to every citizen, 
there has been no mob and no lynching, no boycotting, no 
man has lifted his hand against his neighbor; therefore the 
town is strong. Or of the state men say proudly, ‘These 
people were their own rulers. There was no boss nor ring. 
The people made laws. The people enforced laws. The 
people were self-controlled, Therefore the people were 
strong.” And of the nation we say, ‘‘ Blessed is the coun- 
try, yea, blessed is that people, whose God is the Lord.” 
Its God is not Moloch or Baal, not the cruel God or the lust- 
ful. Its God is not Mammon, he is not named Augustus or 
Tiberius. Its God is the Lord, the power who makes for 
righteousness, the Father of these children. 

Strength comes from such obedience to law. It comes 
from self-control. 

Now when, in a fit of ill-temper, I strike my horse a 
heavy blow, I am losing my own hold of these infinite re- 
sources. I am asking every one who sees me to rebel in 
like wise. The boy who throws a kitten from the window 
to see the poor creature’s terror is, in the same way, barba- 
rizing himself. The smart teamster at the cattle show, when 
he loses his temper and his prize together because his cattle 
do not understand him, is paying the penalty for his negli- 
gence or his hauteur some day when he and his oxen were 
alone together at their work in the field. Nay, the woman 
who has counted the life of a mother-bird as of no conse- 
quence, so she had her prized white egret from a heron, must 
not be surprised some horrid day when she finds that some 
Goneril or Regan of her own children, bred in her example 
and selfish in her selfishness, turns her back upon an aged 
mother. For we stand or fall together. If one member 
suffer, all suffer—men, horses, oxen, birds, children, women ; 
for centuries on centuries have made of us one great family. 
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I cannot say ‘‘I have no need of him.” He dares not say he 
has no need of me. 

For you and me, who may not play with our pets as the 
children do, we are to see to it that in our personal range of 
power, certainly in our presence, no man strikes unfairly or 
pains without reason his horse or his ox, his cow or his ass, 
his dog or his cat. For the children, we are to see that they 
are to grow up in hatred of the idea of killing for killing’s 
sake, gentle and loving to their playmates and pets. We 
have to see that with every day they learn something new of 
the graces and joys of these wonderful companions by whom 
we are surrounded. They ought to be glad to come in and 
tell us of the tenderness of the humming-bird for its little 
ones, of the gallantry with which the partridge protects hers, 
of the skill with which the fishes beneath the water arrange 
their nests and care for their offspring. A man cannot take 
a walk across the downs without feeling that he is a very 
god to the faithful dog who follows him, who watches for 
his every signal and obeys his unspoken thought. And 
when that faithful, loving creature lies upon the door-mat 
after the tramp is over, can that man go back to feeding his 
own hunger and thirst without asking himself of his own 
obedience to his own God ;—-if he have been listening to 
God’s whispers, thinking God’s thoughts, and engaging him- 
self as a child should do, and as a dog does, in his God’s 
concerns? I stood with my friend by the dead body of his 
beautiful horse. The noble creature was born from a mother 
who had carried my friend in battle. She had never shrunk 
though she knew there was danger, and in the smoke and 
dust of conflict if the order was for ‘‘Column forward!” she 
too had obeyed and led the way. ‘*And he is worthy such 
a mother!” said my friend to me. ‘*Summer and winter 
has he borne me, and in his dumb way he has never flinched 
in what he supposed to be his duty. He has done what he 
supposed was my wish.” As an epitaph for that noble 
creature were written the noble words, ‘He did the thing 
that he was set to do,” an epitaph fit for a prophet, a dis- 
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coverer, an inventor, a poet, or a hero. There is not a man 
or woman of us who might not be proud to earn such an 
epitaph, though we learned it in the silent obedience of the 
horse we mounted. We must see that our children learn 
such lessons of simple loyalty to Him from whose love it 
comes that they are living, and into whose joy they have a 
right to enter. 

In what we call civilization, the lowest savages prove to 
be the men and women who have grown up in the squalor of 
the crowded cities. Professor Shaler reminds us that in 
riots and massacres, in the horrors of St. Bartholomew, in 
the cruelties of the French Revolution, the lowest traits of 
brutality have been shown by the men and women of the 
cities. The peasants of the country, he says, are more hu- 
mane. They have been educated to control themselves in 
their rule ever the lower animals. But the boy or girl who 
has grown up in the slums of Paris or London, ot New York 
or Chicago, has had no such humanizing training. 

Not more than one person in thirty in any of the larger 
cities has any responsible care for the life of an animal. 
The danger of cities, then, in this regard, is that they can- 
not give men their best training for humanity. No! nor 
women nor children, either. As the summer comes on, it 
is for you and me to break this malign spell, as far as we 
‘an, by such devices as the country week or the summer 
outing, by any device which will bring men and women face 
to face with nature, and in tender and homelike intimacy 
with God. Here He is, caring even for the birds of the 
field ; He is watching the cattle on a thousand hills; He is 
glad because the little lambs are glad, and the wild creatures 
who run to and fro in the forest. No one of them is too 
small for His care. Nay! their love of their homes and 
their little ones is of kindred with His love for His children, 
And you and I, as we leave the asphalt behind us and step 
upon the turf, as we leave rattle and clatter behind us and, 
in the glad stillness of field or forest, listen to God’s whis- 
per, we shall find that that whisper is always of Love, Love, 
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Love. And it begs us to care for beast and bird with ten- 
derness like His tenderness, with gratitude for His untiring 

ratchfulness. In this grace also we are to grow, so that for 
these, His humbler creatures, for whom His care is fresh 
every morning, we also, with His love, may care. 


IN MEMORY OF FITZ, 
WHO DIED IN HARNESS. 


Here, where he fell, our noble friend shall lie, 
Where the last course of willing life was run ; 
Life’s work was ended and its duty done; 

So men should bury soldiers, where they die! 

Born from the blood of battle, with the name 
Which battle honored and which heroes gave, 

He leaves no memory of sloth or shame 
To be recounted by his sylvan grave. 

True to his master, to his service true, 

The work he had to do was finished well ; 
So let these rustling rhododendrons tell 

‘Fitz did the work that he was set to do.” 
Service is royal when so truly tried, 

He lived obedient and obedient died. 





THE SWEATING SYSTEM.* 
BY HENRY WHITE, GENERAL SECRETARY UNITED GARMENT 


WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


The lack of uniformity in the factory laws of the different 
states interferes very seriously with the efficiency of the 
laws enacted; and as an inducement is given for sweaters 
to remove to states where more leniency exists, sweat shops 
are thus spreading to localities where they were never known. 
As a means of securing uniform legislation throughout the 
country, the inspectors of thirteen states and two provinces 
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of Canada have formed the International Association of Fac- 
tory Inspectors, which has held nine annual conventions. In 
matters of factory legislation their opinions based upon ex- 
pert knowledge are of much consequence. 
At the meeting of this association in Chicago, September, 
1893, the following resolution in reference to the restrictions 
f the hours of labor was adopted. 


Recognizing the inequality of the existing laws regulating the em_ 
ployment of women and minors in the different states and territories, 
and with a view of bringing into effect more uniformity in the same, 
which would be just and profitable to all engaged in industrial pur- 
suits ; first, by placing the employers in the different states on an equal 
basis of competition so far as hours of labor are concerned, and by 
affording to the employed the same protection from the evils which 
follow the overworking of women and children, wherever practiced ; 
therefore we recommend the adoption by the several states of laws 
regulating the hours of labor of women and minors to 48 per week. 


The state of Illinois subsequently adopted the eight-hour 
law in substance. An appeal was made to the supreme 
court, and in November, 1894, the part pertaining to women 
was declared unconstitutional, on the grounds that adult 
women were not wards of the state, that the law gave spe- 
cial privileges to one sex as against the other, and was an 
interference with the right of women to work longer than 
eight hours if they chose, or to contract for or dispose of 
their work. This decision naturally handicaps further legis- 
lation in this direction. 

The opponents of factory legislation contend that. this 
policy tends to drive manufacturers from states enacting 
such laws by handicapping and crippling industries in com- 
petition with the products of other states not subject to these 
restrictions. If, for argument’s sake, it is admitted that 
such laws interfere with cheapness, surely the benefits accru- 
ing to the entire community hy the prevention of injustice, 
by the obliteration of sweating dens, and the protection of 
the health of the people in general are worthy of greater 
consideration. As an answer, however, to the first proposi- 
tion, it is only necessary to refer to the United States cen- 
suses of 1880 and 1890 to show that the state of New York 
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has actually doubled its manufacturing resources and capac- 
ity within that decade, notwithstanding the stringent factory 
laws adopted, in which New York has been a pioneer. In 
1880 the census gives 42,739 factories, in 1890 65,840, and 
an increase of the capital invested from $514,246,575 to 
$1,130,161,195. The same relative increase is true of the 
other states having stricter factory legislation. 

It is self-evident that the prosperity of a community de- 
pends upon the increased productive and consumptive power 
of the people, and that the impoverishment of a particular 
class of toilers is a disease of the body politic which must be 
cured by such remedies as are available. 

While the community was enacting measures for the al- 
leviation of the misery due to the sweat shop, and was seek- 
ing its suppression as a public menace, the operatives them- 
selves, whose poverty seemed to have sapped their courage 
and mentality, became aroused, and after a strike lasting 
three weeks abolished the worst features of the sweating evil. 
This strike was akintoa revolution in its suddenness and sweep. 
It began in New York, Brooklyn, and Newark in September, 
1894, and was continued in Boston and Baltimore. Similar 
disputes, with varying success, occurred in Philadelphia, 
tochester, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Prior to this movement organization among the tailors ex- 
sted and large strikes took place, but all of a spasmodic 
nature. Some of these contests were announced as victories, 
but the unions were unable to maintain the advantages gained 
and suffered a relapse. But the rebellious spirit was only 
dormant, waiting favorable opportunities. 

In April, 1891, in New York city, the foundation for a 
successful movement was laid through the formation of a 
national union, comprising all branches of the industry, 
known as the United Garment Workers of America. The 
clothing cutters, who had a long trade-union experience, and 
were more tavorably circumstanced, identified themselves 
with this national movement, took an active interest, and 
hus gave permanency to the organization. 
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A vigorous agitation was begun for the abolition of the 
sweating system, but met with no immediate visible results. 
The industrial prostration of 1893 and 1894 set in, and dur- 
ing that period the tailors were reduced to a condition bor- 
dering on pauperism. Special relief works were started in 
the large clothing cities to prevent actual starvation. The 
task system sets no limitation, however, and the tasks were 
so increased that the amount of work exacted from the few 
employed further deprived others of work. When the re- 
vival in the trade came, in August and September, 1894, the 
tailors had learned to exist somehow without the task. The 
unions, which acted as relief bureaus during the depression, 
issued a manifesto for the overthrow of the task system and 
ordered a general strike. About 16,000 coat makers in 950 
shops in New York, Brooklyn, and Newark responded. 
The competing contractors, who were used by the manufac- 
turers as implements to increase the daily tasks, formed an 
association, but granted the demands and signed individual 
agreements with the unions after the third week. The terms 
granted provided for weekly work on a basis of ten hours 
per day ; a minimum rate of wages of from $9 to 315 per 
week, according to the branch of work; no overtime to be 
permitted, and the employment of members of the union. 
So fearful were the now emancipated operatives that the 
task system would be again returned, that every contractor 
was obliged to furnish a real estate bond as security that all 
the terms of the agreement would be lived up to. The legal 
standing of the agreements and bonds obtained are now un- 
der consideration by the higher courts of New York through 
several test cases brought against employers for violation of 
agreement. 

The improvements made through these strikes can not be 
solely estimated by the great material gain. Hope and am- 
hition have taken the place of the characteristic supineness 
of the clothing operative. Since the first strike the agree- 


ments were renewed, with additions, through another strug- 
vle the following year, and a few months ago the organized 
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contractors caused a lockout, which was successfully resisted. 
The other branches of the tailoring trade, although still 
working under the piecework system, accomplished corres- 
ponding results. It is estimated that 40,000 tailors, about 
70 per cent. of the total number affected by the sweating 
system in the different cities, are working in shops con- 
ducted under similar conditions, and in Boston the work day 
is but nine hours. The hours of labor have been thus 
shortened by from two to five hours per day, and this has 
had the noticeable eftect of prolonging the working seasons 
and giving steadier employment. A number of small con- 
tractors were obliged to give up their shops, owing to the 
retusal of the unions to make terms with them. It is re- 
markable that the wholesale manufacturing trade has not 
suffered through the increased cost of production because of 
the uniformity of the increase, and the manufacturers have 
now expressed themselves favorable to the change, which 
has removed much of the odium from the trade and raised 
the method of manufacturing to a higher plane. There are 
still many small shops hidden away in the teeming tenements 
in which the sweating system exists, and these are most dif- 
ficult to reach, but the improved conditions obtained in the 
trade naturally have made an impression even there. 
While the state tactory laws prohibit manufacturing in 
rooms not separate from living apartments, work still can 
be done by a family in the homes as long as outside help is 
not employed. While this is very detrimental, still it is 
limited, 

It is specially worthy of note that the marked improve- 
ment made in the condition of the clothing workers during 
the past two years has been accomplished notwithstanding 
the comparative depression existing, the trade not having 
fully recovered from the general industrial prostration which 
was at its worst between two and three years ago. The 
number of unemployed in the trade has usually been large. 
There was an improvement about a year ago, but a relapse 
has taken place recently which has enabled the manufactur- 
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ers to make encroachments upon the standard rate of wages, 
hours of labor, etc., established and maintained by the 
unions. This caused a very dissatisfied and restless spirit. 
The clothing manufacturers in the different cities formed as- 
sociations to oppose the unions. This led to the recent 
large general strikes in Baltimore, Chicago, and Cincinnati, 
which began at the end of February of this year and in- 
volved about 11,000-persons, including all the branches of 
the trade, both cutters and tailors, of which number 7,400 
were in Chicago, 3,300 in Baltimore, and 300 in Cincinnati. 
The manufacturers in these three important clothing cities 
acted concertedly, and the contests were stubborn and pro- 
longed. The manufacturers naturally held the advantage, 
owing to the extreme dullness in the trade. 

The trouble originated with the cutters in each city. In 
Baltimore the tailcrs stopped work mainly in support of the 
cutters, who demanded recognition and the usual minimum 
rate of wages. The strike was abandoned after five weeks. 
In Cincinnati the Cutters’ Union ordered a strike in the shop 
of one firm and the other manufacturers resented by locking 
out all the others. The unions thereupon declared for the 
eight-hour workday. After seven weeks the cutters re- 
turned to work individually after the manufacturers re- 
scinded the resolution not to employ members of the union. 

In Chicago the Manufacturers’ Association precipitated the 
conflict with the Cutters’ Union by declaring for the ‘‘ merit 
system” instead of the minimum rate of wages, and the 
nine-hour workday in place of the eight hours observed for 
three years. The tailors also made issue with the contrac- 





tors, were partially successful, and in shops employing about 
2,300 persons enforced the ten-hour workday and minimum 
rate of wages in place of the ‘‘task” system. Ten firms, 
employing about 100 cutters out of 900 in the city, con- 
ceded the terms of the union, and at the end of the eighth 
week the others returned to work under the conditions stip- 
ulated by the employers. 

While the results of these contests, which involved so 
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many persons, are most unfavorable to the employee, this 
fact signifies only a check to the many gains that have been 
made. The sweating system is being grappled with in all 
earnestness, and all facts plainly show that this detrimental 
system of labor is steadily being suppressed, both in this 
and in other countries. The reforms introduced in the 
tailor shops in this country helped to stir up the tailors and 
seamstresses of Germany, who, after immense strikes in the 
large cities in February last, succeeded in effecting a com- 
promise through a board of conciliation, by which the manu- 
facturers agreed to pay an increase of 12 1-2 per cent., and 
to fix a list of minimum rates under which each of the vari- 
ous articles of clothing should not be given out either to con- 
tractors or workers. The contractors agreed to pay the 
workers the full amount of the increase. Manufacturers 
agreed not to deal with contractors who violated the above 
conditions. Wages were to be paid weekly. The workers’ 
demand for the erection of special workshops was with- 





drawn. These concessions were granted to 34,000 persons. 

Another factor used in the warfare waged against the 
sweating system is the influence of the public as purchasers. 
Quite a number of large manufacturers have been obliged to 
withdraw work sent to sweating contractors, through the 
systematic appeals made by unions of the trade upon mem- 
bers of other unions and sympathizers to withhold patronage 
from dealers handling or keeping such goods on sale. Usual- 
ly a retail clothier would cease dealing with an objectionable 
manufacturer rather than incur the opposition of patrons. 
In line with this method the union label has been of service. 
It is designed to enable sympathizers to distinguish and give 
preference to goods guaranteed to be made under union, 
fair, and sanitary conditions. A number of large manufac- 
turers have adopted this label, which has been actively agi- 
tated for during the past three years. 

The substantial reform work being done in the clothing 
industry, both by legislation and the trade unions, is doing 
much to correct the evils resulting from the /aissez-faire pol- 
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icy which regarded all such interferences with free compe- 
tition, so called, as pernicious and despotic. To-day the 
principle of factory legislation is seldom disputed, but for 
nearly a century, ever since the advent of the factory sys- 
tem in England, there has been a most vigorous and bitter 
contest waged between the advocates and the opponents of 
factory laws. Some of the ablest economists and legislators 
were arrayed against what was called pernicious interference 
with supply and demand, even in the face of degrading con- 
ditions existing in the workshops and the mines. But sure- 
ly and steadily the humanizing influences inspired by Shafts- 
bury gained the ascendency, and now such protective legis- 
lation as well as trade-union regulations are generally con- 
ceded to be beneficial, as being conductive to more equity in 
the dealings of mankind and therefore in accord with public 
policy. 

Social theories and policies, as in physics, depend upon 
experimental results for their value, and our perfected meth- 
od of gathering data does much to enable us to form more 
correct conclusions. 

Our methods of production resemble so closely those of 
England that even the detrimental features are similar. In 
dealing with the important question of the sweating system, 
a& comparison made with the sweating evil of England is 
therefore of value, and is applicable also to every country 
manufacturing on a large scale. 

The British Parliament, through a select committee of the 
House of Lords, made a most searching investigation into 
the sweating system and its causes and effects, and the ex- 
haustive report published in 1890 gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the extent of the evil. Most of the recommenda- 
tions made by the committee have since been enacted into 
law. The following extracts are taken from that report : 


Our inquiry embraced— 

I. The means employed to take advantage of the necessities of the 
poorer and more helpless class of workers. 

II. The conditions under which such workers live. 
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III. The causes that have conduced to the state of things disclosed. 

IV. The remedies proposed. 

Such having been the scope of our inquiry, and ample evidence hav- 
ing been brought before us on every matter comprised within its scope. 
we are of opinion that, although we can not assign an exact meaning to 
‘*sweating,” the evils known by that name are shown in the pages of 
the report to be, (1) an unduly low rate of wages; (2) excessive hours 
of labor; (3) the insanitary state of the houses in which the work is 
carried on. 

These evils can hardly be exaggerated. The earnings of the lowest 
class of workers are barely suflicient to sustain existence. The hours 
of labor are such as to make the lives of the workers periods of almost 
ceaseless toil, hard and unlovely to the last degree. 

The sanitary conditions under which the work is conducted ave not 
only injurious to the health of the persons employed, but are dangerous 
to the public, especially in the case of the trades concerned in making 
clothes, as infectious diseases are spread by the sale of garments made 
in rooms inhabited by persons suffering from smallpox and other 
diseases. 

We make the above statements on evidence of the truth of which we 
are fully satisfied, and we feel bound to express our admiration of the 
courage with which the sufferers endure their lot, of the absence of any 
desire to excite pity by exaggeration, and of the almost unbounded 
charity they display toward each other in endeavoring by gifts of food 
and other kindnesses to alleviate any distress for the time being greater 
than their own. 

As a rule, however, it must be remembered that the observations 
made with respect to sweating apply, in the main, to unskilled or only 
partially skilled workers, as the thoroughly skilled workers can almost 
always obtain adequate wages. 

When we come to consider the causes of and the remedies for the 
evils attending the conditions of labor which go under the name of 
sweating, we are immediately involved in a labyrinth of difliculties. 
First, we are told that the introduction of sub-contractors, or middle- 
men, is the cause of the misery. Undoubtedly, it appears to us that 
employers are regardless of the moral obligations which attach to capi- 
tal when they take contracts to supply articles and know nothing of 
the condition of the workers by whom such articles are made, leaving 
to a sub-contractor the duty of selecting the workers, and giving him 
by way of compensation a portion of the profit. But it seems to us that 
the middle-man is the consequence, not the cause of the evil; the in- 
strument, not the hand which gives motion to the instrument, which 
does the mischief. 

Machinery, by increasing the subdivision of labor, and consequently 
affording great opportunities for the introduction of unskilled labor, is 
also charged with being the cause of sweating. The answer to this 
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charge seems to be, that in some of the largest clothing and other fac- 
tories in which labor is admitted to be carried on under favorable con- 
ditions to the workers, machinery and subdivision of labor to the 
greatest possible extent, are found in every department of the factory. 

With more truth it may be said that the inefliciency of many of the 
lower class of workers, early marriages and the tendency of the resid- 
uum of the population in large towns to form a helpless community, 
together with a low standard of life and the excessive supply of un- 
skilled labor, are the chief factors in producing sweating. Moreover, a 
large supply of cheap female labor is available in consequence of the 
fact that married women working at unskilled labor in their homes, in 
the intervals of attendance on their domestic duties and not wholly sup- 
porting themselves, can afford to work at what would be starvation 
wages to unmarried women. Such being the conditions of the labor 
market, abundant materials exist to supply an unscrupulous employer 
with his wretched dependent workers. 

The most important question is whether any remedy can be found for 
this unhappy state of a portion of the laboring class. With respect to 
the low wages and excessive hours of labor, we think that good may 
be effected by co-operative societies and combination amongst the 
workers. We are aware that home workers form a great obstacle in 
the way of combination, inasmuch as they can not readily be brought 
to combine for the purpose of raising wages. To remove this obstacle 
we have been urged to recommend the prohibition by legislation of 
working at home; but we think such a measure would be arbitrary and 
oppressive. 

We now proceed to make recommendations in respect of the evils, 
which appear to us, under existing circumstances, to require immediate 
parliamentary interference. 

Under the factory law work places for the purposes of sanitation are 
divided into three classes: (1) factories; (2) workshops; (3) domestic 
workshops. 

We are of opinion that all work places included under the above 
descriptions should be required to be kept in a cleanly state, to be lime- 
washed or washed throughout at stated times, to be kept free from 
noxious effluvia, and not to be overcrowded; in other words, to be 
treated for sanitary purposes as factories are treazed under the factory 
law. 

We are also of the opinion that, as respects administration, an ade- 
quate number of inspectors should be appointed to enforce a due 
observance of the law. It has been suggested that the inspector 
should be assisted by workmen having practical knowledge of the 
trades inspected, and paid only the wages of artisans, but we doubt 
whether the disadvantages arising from the division of responsibility 
would not outweigh any advantages to be derived from their technical 
knowledge. 
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We think that inspectors should have power to enter all work places 
within their jurisdiction at reasonable times without a warrant. 

We consider that the establishment of county councils provides in 
every county a body capable of being trusted with the superintendence 
of the inspection by sanitary authorities and of making such inspection 
efficient. 

To carry into effect the foregoing recommendations, amendments will 
be required of the factory and workshop act, 1878, the public health act, 
1875, and the local government act, 1888. 

We are of the opinion that greater facilities should be given to fac- 
tory inspectors for inspecting the work places within their jurisdiction 
by registration of owners, or by requiring notice to be given to the 
inspectors of the establishment of new work places and the discontinu- 
ance of old. Some means should also be devised for enabling sanitary 
inspectors to discover readily the names and addresses of the owners of 
insanitary work places and houses. 

We think it a disadvantage that different departments of the gov- 
ernment should be concerned with matters relating to the labor ques- 
tion. The factory inspectors are appointed by and under the control 
of the home office. The board of trade supplies the public, through 
its labor correspondent, with information as to the conditions of labor 
and the state of the industrial classes, and requires for that purpose the 
aid and co-operation of the factory inspectors. The local government 
board have a medical department, which for the purpose of promoting 
hygiene, ought to be in constant communication with the factory in- 
spectors. 

We suggest that it would be advisable to bring the officers employed 
in the above-mentioned functions into closer relations with each other 
by placing them under the control of one department, or otherwise 
providing them with a unity of administration. 

We have received considerable evidence attributing, to the disuse of 
the apprenticeship system, the incompleteness of the education of the 
workman. The remedies suggested are, on the one hand, a renewal 
of the apprenticeship system; and, on the other, the promotion of a 
larger system of technical education. We think that the encourage- 
ment of technical education for all classes of artisans is more likely to 
prove an efficient remedy than a recurrence to the old system of ap- 
prenticeship. 

We are of the opinion that it is incumbent on all departments of the 
government, and on municipal and other public bodies, to take care 
that in placing their contracts they are satisfied that the workmen by 
whom the contract is to be worked out are paid proper wages. We 
recommend this course not only in the interest of the workman, but 
also in the belief that it will insure to the public a corresponding ad- 
vantage in the excellence of the work. This recommendation may be 
effected by requiring the contractor to show the scale of wages which 
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he proposes to pay, and, supposing such scale to be satisfactory, by 
having copies served on the workmen, or otherwise making known to 
them the rate of wages to be paid. 

We can not conclude without expressing our earnest hope that the 
exposure of evils which have been brought to our notice will induce 
capitalists to pay closer attention to the conditions under which the 
labor which supplies them with goods is conducted, and that the public 
will withhold their custom from traders who are known to conduct 
their business on a system which regards neither the welfare of the 
workman nor the quality of the work produced. 

The following is a brief summary of some of the pro- 
visions of the factory and workshop acts from 1878 to 1895, 
enacted by Parliament, which particularly apply to sweat 
shops : 

Every factory, workshop, or laundry must be kept clean, well venti- 
lated, free from bad smells and overcrowding, and at a reasonable 
temperature. Not less than 250 cubic feet of space (400 in overtime) 
must be allowed for each worker. 

In all factories and steam laundries the duty of seeing that these 
provisions are carried out belongs to the factory inspector, in work- 
shops and hand laundries, to the local sanitary authority. 

The working hours are variously limited for children, young persons, 
and women. A ‘‘child” means a person between 11 and 14 years of 
age; a ‘‘young person” means a person between 14 and 18 years of 
age; a ‘*woman” means a woman of 18 years of age and upward. 
The period of employment for young persons and women in factories 
and workshops is limited to the hours between 6 A. M. and 6 P. M., 
or 7 A. M. and 7 Pp. M., or 8 a. M. and 8 p.m. In textile factories 
two hours must be allowed for meals (one of them before 3 Pp. M.), and 
work must not be carried on for more than two and one-half hours 
without an interval of one-half hour for meals. In non-textile factories 
and workshops one and one-half hours must be allowed for meals (one 
of them before 3 Pp. M.), and work must not be carried on for more 
than five hours without an interval of one-half hour for meals. In 
textile factories when work begins on Saturdays at 6 A. M., manufac- 
turing processes must cease at 1 P. M., if not less than one hour is al- 
lowed for meals. If less than one hour is allowed for meals, manu- 
facturing processes must cease at 12.30 P.M. When work begins at 7 
A. M., manufacturing processes must cease at 1.80 p.m. In non-textile 
factories and workshops, the hours of employment on Saturdays may 
be between 6 A. M. and 2 Pp. M., or 7 A. M. and 3 P. M., or 8 A. M. and 4 
p. M. In every case an interval of not less than one-half hour must be 
allowed for meals. 

Children employed in factories and workshops may only work half- 
time ; that is, either in the morning or afternoon or on alternate days. 
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Special provisions with regard to employment on Saturday and Sun- 
day are made for young persons and women of the Jewish religion. 

Employment outside a factory or workshop, in the business of that 
factory or workshop, before or after working on the same day inside, is 
forbidden for children. It is also forbidden for young persons and 
women who are employed inside both before and after the dinner hour. 
Work given out, or allowed to be taken out, is treated as employment 
on that day. 

The occupier of a factory or workshop or laundry may not, to his 
knowledge, employ a woman within four weeks after she has given 
birth to a child. 

Notice must be sent to the inspector within one month of the time 
when work is begun in any factory or workshop. 

All occupiers of existing workshops must, before the expiration of 
twelve months from January 1, 1896 (unless they have already done 
so), send their names and addresses, and particulars of the work car- 
ried on in such workshops, to the inspector. 

On any evening when it is intended that women shall work overtime 
notice must be sent to the inspector before 8 P. M. 

An abstract of the factory and workshop acts, with the names and 
addresses of the inspector and surgeon of the district, the hours of em- 
ployment and times of meals, also a notice stating the total cubic space 
and the number of persons who may be employed, must be aflixed in 
every factory, workshop, and laundry in such a position as to be easily 
read. Occupiers of ‘‘domestic workshops” are not required to send 
or aflix notices. 

The occupier of every factory and workshop, and every contractor 
employed by such occupier, shall, if the trade is included in the order of 
the home secretary, keep lists of the names and addresses of all persous 
employed as outworkers, such lists to be open to inspection by an offi- 
cer of a sanitary authority, or any inspector under the act; also, he 
shall on or before the 1st of March and the 1st of September in each 
year, send such lists to the inspector of the district. This regulation 
includes as a ‘‘ workshop” any place from which wearing apparel is 
given out to be made. 

Any person obstructing or delaying an inspector in the performance 
of his duty is subject to a penalty of not more than £5 ($24.33), or 
when the offence is committed at night, £20 ($97.33). It is deemed that 
an inspector is obstructed if a child, young person, or woman is con- 
eealed or prevented from appearing before an inspector, or if any per- 
son fails to comply with a requisition of the inspector made in accord- 
ance with the act. 

For not complying with any of the foregoing provisions the act has 
fixed penalties which may be inflicted when a conviction is obtain 
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plied uniformly throughout the country, while in the United 
States the efficiency of the laws are much interfered with by 
the separate legislation enacted in each state, but there is a 
tendency in the manufacturing states to adopt more har- 
monious laws in this respect, and while they compare favor- 
ably with the English factory acts, they are not so exacting. 
As the population of Great Britain is generally more homo- 
geneous and settled, the industrial conditions not being so 
changeable, the enforcement of the factory laws are thus 
rendered easier. In dealing with the sweating evil, how- 
ever, the same conditions are apparent. In the very large 
cities there is a large, helpless, dependent population, and 
much overcrowding, caused mainly through immigration and 
the tendency of the rural population to migrate to the large 
cities. Englishmen are thus forced in turn to emigrate to 
other countries. 





OUR DEALINGS WITH THE INDIANS. 
BY J. EVARTS GREENE. 


The greatest obstacle to their advancement has been, in 
my opinion, the policy of the government, according, doubt- 
less, with their own inclination, to keep them together, to 
maintain their tribal relations, to herd them on reservations, 
to merge the personal and property rights of the individual 
in those of his tribe. Thus the tribal Indian has no per- 
sonal status before the law. The tribe is something, 
though it has not always been easy to say what; the Indian 
is nothing. 

Treaties were made with the tribes, as we have seen, with 
the same formalities and to the same legal effect as with a 
European power. It seems a logical inference that the 
tribes were independent foreign nations. But the Supreme 
Court says, **No;” they are not independent or toreign. 
They may he defined, says the court, as ‘* dependent, domes- 
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* 


tic nations,” and ‘‘in a state of pupilage.” * Another court 
of high authority says an Indian tribe is ‘neither a state nor 
a nation.” + 

The tm vidual tribal Indian is nobody, so far as the courts 
can tell, He is not a citizen. The fourteenth amendment 
declares that ‘tall persons born or naturalized within the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the several states.” But 
it is held that this definition does not include Indians, be- 
cause they are not, within the meaning of the amendment, 
‘¢ subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” They are not foreign 
citizens or subjects, as the same court decides. Being, there- 
fore, neither citizens nor aliens, they are nobody, and can- 
not sue or be sued. t 

So rigidly is this disability maintained that when, about 
number of Indians, for no crime, but 


= 


twenty years ago, 
simply for refusing to leave their homes at the arbitrary 
command of the Secretary of the Interior, were confined for 
days without food or fire in the severest winter weather, and 
were at length fired upon, some of them killed and others 
wounded, they could obtain no relief nor even have their 
case inquired into under the writ of habeas corpus, because, 
as tribal Indians, they had no rights in the courts. 

Another illustration, quite as striking, is given by the 
‘ase of the Apache scouts who served under General Crook 
in the campaign against Geronimo as regularly enlisted 
men, were honorably discharged, and visited Washington, 
invited by the Secretary of the Interior. There, because 
they wished to return to their home in Arizona, though the 
Secretary and the General commanding the army had other 
plans for them, they were put into the charge of a nilitary 
officer as prisoners of war. The writ of Aabeas corpus was 


invoked in vain, and I believe they are still held as prison- 


* United States v. Ragsdale, 5 Peters 1. 
+ Bashe v. Washington, 19 Indiana, 53. 


¢ Kanahoo y. Adams, 1 Dillon, 344. 
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ers together with the hostile Indians whom they helped to 
capture. 

The lands-in-severalty act, so far as it has been carried 
into effect, has improved the status of the Indian. It has 
put an end to the tribal community, giving to each individual 
his own lands and making him a citizen of the United States 
and of the state in which he lives. The lands not allotted 
are sold, and so the Indians are no longer isolated in place 
or in their political relations, but are scattered more or less 
among their white neighbors, having equal citizenship with 
them. This is a step, and a long step, some think it too 
long for a single stride, in the right direction. It brings 
those who take it within the protection of the law, gives 
them the right of suffrage, the right of free education in the 
common schools, and all those advantages which states and 
communities provide for their people. 

For his own protection against improvidence and fraud, 
the Indian is made incapable tor twenty-five years of alien- 
ating his land or of leasing it, except by permission of the 
Secretary of the Interior, under certain conditions, and his 
land is not taxable. This last restriction, meant for the 
Indian’s protection, operates to his injury, for it makes him 
an object of jealousy and dislike as a privileged person, and 
tends to prevent the supply of local needs, such as schools 
and roads, in districts where there are many Indians, so fully 
as in others where all the property can be taxed to pay for 
them. 

This land-in-severalty policy is not new. It was tried 
forty years ago with the Delawares, Shawnees, and Wyan- 
dots of Kansas. Its results then and there were unsatisfac- 
tory. It promises to succeed better now under more tavor- 
able conditions. 

The condition of the Indians in this country ix not what 
it ought to be after they have been in contact for two or 
three centuries with a civilized and Christian people. Our 
failure in dealing with them is due not so much to inten- 
tional oppression or wrong, or to indifference to their wel- 
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fare, as to our shortsightedness and the conflicting theories 
early adopted regarding their status and their relation to the 
white people, which make our policy concerning them and 
our actual dealing with them inconsistent, confused, and un- 
stable. While they were regarded at one time and for one 
purpose as independent foreign nations, at another as de- 
pendent domestic nations, at another as wards or pupils, no 
rational policy or treatment could be adopted and steadily 
pursued, 

Thus, disregarding the theory of pupilage, we have many 
times done with them what they wished, though we knew 
it would be injurious, rather than what we believed would 
be for their permanent advantage. At other times, ionor- 
ing our theory of their independence, we have compelled 
them by threats or induced them by deceit to consent to 
terms which they would never knowingly and without coer- 
cion have accepted. And now we hold ourselves obliged 
by treaties to keep many tribes in a condition of pauperism 
and consequent vice, from which they have neither the 
power nor the wish to emerge while we keep our promises 
to them. 

For the Indian race, ‘¢the Indian” in the abstract, I see 
no hope. I can find no reason to believe that we or our 
posterity will ever see a thoroughly civilized, happy and 
prosperous Indian community. I do not know that we 
should wish to see such a community, and therefore we need 
not mourn that, as, [ believe, it is impossible. I have no 
sympathy with the eloquent sentimentality of Charles 
Sprague’s oration, with which many of us were doubtless 
familiar in our youth, beginning: ‘* Not many generations 
ago, Where you now sit, surrounded by all that delights and 
embellishes civilized life, the rank thistle nodded in the wind 
and the wild fox dug his hole unscared.” The late Senator 
Conkling is said to have declared this oration the most elo- 
quent in the English language. I willingly concede it a 
high, though not the highest, place as a specimen of elo- 
quence, but to my mind, the eloquence is wasted and the 
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sentiment misdirected. ‘*The Indian,” as a race, a nation, a 
tribe, a distinct element among our people, may disappear 
without leaving cause for regret. The two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand, more or less, individual Indians are 
proper subjects for philanthropic interest, and there is hope 
that they, if wisely guarded, may become self-respecting and 
self-helping men and women. 

I have no doubt that this result might be attained within 
the space of one generation. The many examples of white 
children captured by Indians, who were at maturity as sav- 


* 


age, fierce and cruel as the Indians themselves,* and of In- 


z 


dian children reared in civilization who became respectable 
persons, contented, prosperous, and usetul members of civil- 
ized communities, prove that in those parts of character and 
conduct in which white men differ from Indians, environment 
is a more powerful influence than heredity. Dr. Eastman, a 
Sioux of pure blood, educated in New England, looks what 
he is, an accomplished gentleman, whose personal character 
and professional attainments have won the respect of all who 
know him. Other instances in abundance prove that. noth- 
ing in his case was exceptional except the opportunity. Any 
Indian child, allowing, of course, for natural differences of 
vapacity and disposition, would show a like result under like 
conditions. 

It is not an undertaking so great as to strain the resources 
of our government to take the thirty thousand or thereabout 
Indian children of school age and scatter them among the 
schools of the United States, thus freeing them from the 
tribal relations and influences, and, having provided for their 
education, let them shift for themselves as laborers, crafts- 
men, or in other walks of life, according to their tastes and 
opportunities. The experiment of the Indian school at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, under the charge of Captain Pratt, 
whose humanity and his sense of justice and honor are un- 
questionable, but not more so than his practical wisdom, and 
the success which has rewarded his efforts within the scope 


~ * Roosevelt.“ Winning of the West,” II. p. 8. 
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of his authority and opportunity, is conclusive evidence that 
this policy is practicable. Any one who has seen a group 
of Apache children as they arrived at Carlisle, with all the 
characteristics of the savage, not only in their dress and 
manner, but visibly stamped upon their features in hard 
lines of craft, ferocity, suspicion and sullen obduracy, and 
has also seen a year later the same children neatly dressed, 
with their frank, intelligent faces, not noticeably unlike in 
expression those of wholesome and happy boys and girls of 
our own race, must be convinced that education under suit- 
able conditions 1s the true solution of the Indian problem, 
and that if all the Indian children could be placed under the 
sue influences as the few hundreds at Carlisle, that problem 
would disappear within ten years. 

At present it is a serious and difficult problem. I do not 
say that we are making po progress toward its solution. 
Within a few years notable progress has been made in cer- 
tain directions, but the efforts of statesmen and philanthro- 
pists are hampered by the obligations of treaties and agrec- 
ments, whose operation is now recognized as ruinous to the 
Indians and injurious to ourselves. Let any unbiased per- 
son carefully inform himself of the condition of the five so- 
called civilized tribes or nations in the Indian Territory as it 
Was sixty years ago, and their present condition as revealed 
by the report of the commission of which Mr. Dawes is 
chairman, and he cannot fail to see that, instead of advane- 
ing, they have fallen into a horrible quagmire of vice, crime, 
and political debauchery and corruption, in which they are 
sinking deeper every year. ‘This is true, also, in a measure, 
but not, I believe, without some exceptions, of other Indians 
who retain their tribal condition. 

The obligations of treaties and agreements literally con- 
strued forbid our effectual interference for their rescue, 
Now, what shall be done? Fut justitia ruat calum, ot 
course. But is it justice to let agreements, however fairly 
and solemnly made, with beneficent purpose, but under mis- 
conception of the real interests of both parties, and without 
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provision of their future relations and conditions, become the 
means of perpetuating a state of things ruinous to one party 
and disastrous and disgraceful to the other? 

Two methods of meeting this difficulty occur to me: 
First, buy up and extinguish all treaty rights by new agree- 
ments for cash or other immediate payments at a fair valua- 
tion. The result would certainly be disastrous to the In- 
dians for a time. The payments would not benefit the 
Indians or remain in their hands, but would be distributed 
among the gamblers and ruffians of the frontier country 
reinforced by thousands of others, whom the scent of the 
prey would entice from all parts of the nation. Many 
more Indians would die of disease, debauchery and violence 
in one year than under present conditions. But afterward 
the government, relieved of all formal obligations, and of 
the confusing and paralyzing influence of conflicting theo- 
ries as to Indians’ rights and relations, would be free to 
deal with the whole question as justice and humanity 
might require, guided by such wisdom as experience has 
taught. 

That is one way. Another, and probably a better way, is 
this: Let our government adopt in its future dealings with 
the Indians, having made formal, public declaration thereof, 
a policy substantially as follows: All that in any form, ex- 
pressly or by implication, we have undertaken to expend or 
to do for the Indians shall be expended and done with 
scrupulous fidelity. The national honor demands this, and 
we do not wish to be relieved of the least part of any bur- 
den we have assumed. But these national obligations on 
their behalf we declare to be the property of the Indians as 
wards, and to be employed by us as their guardians for their 
benefit, not necessarily in the precise methods and for the 
specific purposes originally contemplated, but in such manner 
and for such purposes as, guided by the wisest counsel we 
cin command, we believe will best promote the real and per- 
untnent interest of the beneficiaries. 

Under this policy, annuities, rations, and other demoraliz- 
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ing and pauperizing subsidies would be discontinued, and the 
money thus saved would be spent for schools, for educating 
Indian children in schools and academies among civilized 
people, for roads, irrigation works, and other public im- 
provements in the Indian country, in which Indians could 
have employment and thus earn their living. 

It is a delicate and perhaps a dangerous undertaking thus 
to reject the letter, while respecting the spirit of our obli- 
gations, to discriminate among our promises, choosing 
which we will keep and which ought not to be kept. But 
the responsibility for the welfare of this dependent and 
subject and doubtless much wronged people is upon us; we 
cannot shirk it. If we must confess that we have not 
honor and integrity enough at the command of our national 
government honestly to administer such a trust, ‘*a century 
of dishonor” is but a trifling blot on our national character 
compared with the permanent infamy involved in such a 


confession. 


DOMEST'C OCCUPATIONS. 


(Miss Mary Roberts Smith, M. 5., assistant professor of 
Social Science in the Leland Stanford Junior University, in 
an interesting pamphlet, entitled Almshouse Women, gives 
a study of two hundred and twenty-eight women in the city 
and county almshouse of San Francisco. The article, with 
its attendant tables, is worthy of careful consideration. We 
make from it an extract on occupations of women. ) 

Domestic occupations unfit women tor self-support, be- 
cause they belong to what Miss Addams, of Hull House, 
‘alls the “belated” trades. Eighty-two per cent. of the 
almshouse women have been married, but the kind of house- 
keeping which they carried on in their own homes fitted 
them only for the lowest class of domestic labor. The mar- 
ried life of an uneducated woman is consumed in the most 
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exhausting of duties,—child-bearing, which frequently re- 
sults in Jack of ambition, and in a round of small routine 
duties and petty details of the most unsystematic sort. Her 
audience is small and uncritical. The woman who sets type 
or works at the loom knows that punctuality, skill, energy, 
are essential if she keeps her place ; the wife has no such in- 
centive. Whatever cleverness or ambition she had is worn 
away in domestic processes, so if widowed or deserted, even 
before middle life, domestic service is her only resource, 
and tor that her home life has wholly unfitted her. Most 
almshouse women frankly regard marriage as a means of 
escape from self-dependence, and many of them grieve tor 
dead husbands and children chiefly because support is no 
longer forthcoming, 

It may be objected that there are not so many housekeep- 
ers and servants in the almshouse, in proportion to the num- 
ber in those occupations in the population, as of men in any 
occupation in which there is an equal number engaged. — It 
must be said, however, that the world recognizes the inevi- 
table dependence of women by considering it a most cis- 
graceful thing for relatives or children to allow an old wo- 
man to go to the almshouse. On the other hand, men are 
supposed to have had their chance to lay up money, and if 
they have not done so they must take the consequences. 
This one-sided filial obligation keeps large numbers of 
women out of the almshouse who are wholly dependent. 
One instance may illustrate: A professional man, with a 
wife and children, also supports three sisters-in-law and two 
sisters, because they are ‘‘ladies,” and the sense of family 
obligation will not allow them to become a public care. 
They are all able-bodied, and housekeepers of the conven- 
tional type. If they were men the situation would be ab- 
surd. The almshouse women are for the most part the 
dregs of society, and perhaps not so much worse than the 
much larger number whose incapacity makes them absolute- 
ly dependent on private support. 

It must be answered also that housekeeping is not a single 
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occupation, but a group of occupations. The washerwoman 
may become a skilled laundress, earning from $40 to S60 
per month; the family cook may become a skilled cook at 
$35 to 850 per month; the fine sewer may, by learning the 
trade, be a dress-maker or a tailoress. But the ordinary 
housewife must usually be all of these things, as well as 
house-maid, nurse, and wife. That she should be able to do 
none of them well enough to earn her own living is only a 
logical result. So long as the standard of domestic service 
is so low, and so long as it must compete with other more 
inviting employments now open to women, only the least 
skilled women will go into it. It has become the first resort 
of the ignorant and the last of the pauperized. The influ- 
ence is thus reciprocal; domestic occupations, especially 
among the laboring classes, tend to pauperize women, while 
the character of women undertaking them lowers the stan- 
dard of skill required. 

To discuss the remedies for this state of things does not 
come within the scope of this paper, but it may be noted 
that certain radical changes in the character and require- 
ments of domestic labor are already evolving a difterent 
standard for both housewife and domestic. These may he 
briefly enumerated as follows : 

1, Occupations requiring special skill and training are 
being taken out of the house, as, tor instance, dress- 
making, washing, baking, fruit-canning, and other kinds of 
cooking. 

2. Kitchen apparatus of many kinds is being introduced, 
which requires much intelligence to use. 

3. The scarcity of women domestics has raised the stan- 
dard of wages, which leads men (notably the Chinese and 
Japanese in California) into domestic service. This, in 
turn, is raising the standard of skill required for such occu- 
pations. 

4, Codéperative schemes on a small scale among families 
are gaining ground. 
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THE LEND A HAND CLUBs. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of the committee of Lend a Hand 
Clubs was held at the Central Office, Monday, June 2th, at 
noon. There were nine members present. Dr. Hale was 
called away, and the secretary opened the meeting by reading 
the lists of committees appointed for the vear. The com- 
mittee of the Clubs, whose duties comprise also aid in edit- 
ing the /ecord, was printed in the July Jtecord. The com- 
mittee of the Floating Hospital consists of : 


Rev. Rurus B. Tospry, Chairman. 


SAMUEL Breck, M. D. RoGER TILESTON. 
S. H. Durer, M. D. Cuarues L. Davis. 
CHARLES G. FARWELL. WILLIAM STICKNEY. 


Committee on Noon-Day Lest. 


Mrs. Bernarp Wurman, Chairman. 
Mrs. Kare MacManon, Mrs. Junius H. Turrre. 
Miss C. I. Corriy. Miss A. L. Sprout. 
Mrs. F. H. Speen. 


Committee on Lend a Hand Book Mission. 


Miss Saran P. Briguam, Chairman. 

















MONTHLY MEETING. 






























Mrs. Whitman said that at the annual meeting of the Ten 
Times One Corporation it was voted to admit the Floating 
Hospital as a department of the corporation, Rev. R. Bb. 
Tobey being chairman of the committee and continuing the 
management as heretofore. Mr. Tobey then gave an in- 
structive account of the workings ot the hospital, answering 
many questions in detail. The trips are for sick children 
and not for well ones, the only well ones allowed to go being 
those under six years of age whose mothers cannot leave 
them. Mr. Tobey hoped to make trips twice a week for 
the remainder of the summer. He reported the money as 
coming steadily, showing an unabated interest. 
The secretary announced that Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
had accepted the presidency of the board of managers of the 
Manassas Industrial School. She said that a box of about 
: fifty good books for the library had been sent to the Central 
Office, and a friend had contributed printed gummed labels 
: for them. 

A letter was read from Jenny Dean telling of the sudden 
death of her mother. The committee expressed much sym- 
pathy, and desired the secretary to write Miss Dean to that 
eftect. 

It was voted to ask Miss Dean to come to Boston in Oc- 
tober for two months, to speak in behalf of the Manassas 
Industrial School, the Lend a Hand Clubs paying the ex- 
penses in Boston. The committee desired that all Lend a 
Hand Clubs should try to make appointments for Miss Dean 
to speak in their churches or to their Clubs. 

Mrs. Whitman spoke of several invitations for the next 





Quarterly Conference, and it was voted to hold it at Arling- 
ton, Mass., the latter part of October. Mrs. Hardy, repre- 
senting the Arlington Clubs, assured the committee of a 
hearty welcome from the three Clubs of the town. She also 
proposed that Miss Dean should address the conference, 
which was cordially assented to by the meeting. 

The ‘*Outings” for the summer were discussed, and sev- 
eral cases of interest brought before the meeting. It was 
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voted to discontinue the monthly meetings until September, 
and the meeting adjourned. 


CLUB REPORTS. 
MarLeoroucit, Mass. 


Our little Club began April 1, 1895, with four boys, that 
had a hankering, as boys do, to do something, and having 
formed a Lend a Hand, with the aid of Mrs. Whitman, and 
Dr. Hale, whom our little folks look up to as the father of 
our Club, their good influence spread until now we number 
fourteen boys and girls, eight honorary members (papas and 
mammas of some of the children), and two elderly ladies, 
eighty and eighty-two years old. 

I think our neighborhood, and I might say the city, has 
caught our tever too, for our little sales of home-made candy, 
ice cream and cake, are so well patronized that we realize 
over twenty dollars at a time, and our admission fee is only 
five cents. 

We pledged ourselves at New Years’ to do at least one 
good deed each week, so that the relief committee, which 
consists of some of the boys and girls of the Club, and whose 
duty it is to keep their eyes open and report at each meet- 
ing any case fora helping hand, reports that to one woman that 
was burned they took six large bundles of clothes ; to another 
who was trying to support a little family, a pair of shoes, 
two baskets of food, and clothing ; to a sick boy, some jelly, 
and hooks to read; and to another, food. We have pricked 
several hundred cards and sent them to the Boston play- 
grounds. To the mother of one of our little Club members, 
whose father died very suddenly, we gave five dollars; to 
the French Protestant church some books towards a library. 

Then we have pledged ourselves to deposit fifty cents a 
week for four weeks at a grocery store for the use of a needy 
aged couple. 





XUM 
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Last summer we had a little fellow, Henry McHenry, from 
3oston Highlands, out for two weeks. He was a fine little 
fellow of nine years, very thoughtful and good-mannered, 
and a boy whom fathers and mothers liked. He spent 
a day with each member of the Club, and his nights at 
the house of a friend. We sewed for him, and clothed him 
for the winter. I should like to have him out for this sum- 
mer, but as we have girls as well as boys in the Club, if we 
have any one I think it should be a girl. So we will get 
Henry’s clothes all ready for the summer, hoping some kind 
friend may need just such a boy for the summer at least. 
Then with the many tumblers of jelly, malt, flowers, etc., 
and our Christmas work, when we took a eart and baskets 
with eighty-five quarter-pound bags of candy, nuts, and 
crackers, also groceries and money, and delivered them to 
the needy children, our hands as well as our hearts have 
been full. 


CHICAGO. 


This record of ‘*The Little Maiden’s Meeting,” is given 
here verbatim, by Chicayo Commons: 

The Club consisted of only five members. Their names 
were, Amy Bolton, treasurer, aged eleven; Clara Kirchoft, 
president, aged nine; Elsie Ryckoff, aged eleven; Rosalie 
Strehl, aged ten; Belle Phillips, aged eleven. Elsie Ryck- 
off was the secretary of the Club, but because we had so few 
members, Amy Bolton and Clara Kirchoft do some of the 
secretary's work. We hope to have more members next 
year. Belle Phillips had the reason of not staying in our 
Club because she did not like to work on Saturdays and 
could not read German well enough. She had her name 
cancelled the end of March. Amy counted the money up 
and the sum is $2.60 cts. 














UNITY GUILD OF LOWELL. 


BY FREDERICK ALLEN WHITING. 


The growth of Unity Guild of Lowell has been natural and 
uninflated. The Guild was needed and it came into exist- 
ence. It has gone through its elementary stages and now 
seems to be upon firm footing. 

The object of those interested in this work is to help the 
helpless to help themselves. 

The Guild is the natural outgrowth of Rev. George C., 
Wright’s ‘young men’s class” at the Ministry-at-Large, 
or ‘chapel,” as the congregation call it. For many years 
this class has been continued, some of its present members 
having been regular attendants for over six years. 

Once a week, during the Sunday-school hour, the boys 
have been talked to frankly upon all subjects of vital inter- 
est to them in connection with their daily lives. They were 
shown how history is writing itself each day in the great 
events which occur, and were led to take an interest in pub- 
lic affairs through a wider reading of the newspapers, while 
by entertaining talks they were taught something of the first 
steps in the sciences, or such of them as were within their 
comprehension. In this way they learned to observe their 
surroundings more carefully, and new fields of diversion 
were opened to them in an awakened interest in the stars 
and birds, the flowers and stones which they found in their 
country walks or cross-country runs. 

This was the nucleus. As the leaders among the boys 
grew older, they wanted something more, so a gymnastic 
class, with dumb-bell drills, jumping, ete., was started, 
meeting two or three evenings each week, under the super- 
vision of some older person to instruct them and to keep 
their overflowing spirits within bounds. 

The boys took such a real interest that they asked to be 
allowed more frequent meetings and a club room. The 
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basement of the chapel was assigned them, it being warm, 
well lighted, and cozy. Then an informal meeting was 
called to discuss the advisability of forming a club, 

The meeting was enthusiastic, and chose a committee to 
plan suitable by-laws and bring in a list of officers, and 
atter a good deal of discussion we adjourned for one week. 
After once being launched, everything went as smoothly as 
could be expected. By-laws, as reported, were accepted, 
and officers elected. It was voted to continue the gymnas- 
ium drills as before and hold debates every Sunday evening. 

Looking back to those first few weeks it seems hard to 
realize that the boys who found their tongues with such 
difficulty and were supported by such shaking limbs at those 
first debates are the young men who are now able to make 
motions and speeches at our meetings with comparative 
use, and who are so insistent upon a point of parliamen- 
tary ruling. At first a speech of a hundred words was 
sufficient to win enough applause to compensate the boy for 
his hard work in delivering it. They always brought their 
girls with them, so an acknowledged failure was very humili- 
ating. 

We had one debate as to whether a boy should pay much 
attention to his clothes or not, and one lad on the affirma- 
tive side, who is now an elegant clerk in a men’s furnishing 
store, told of a Greek ¢¢ phil-i-os-o-pher” who went to a 
feast in old clothes and was put with the poor guests until 
his identity was discovered. Where he unearthed this bit 
of ancient history I do not know, but it seemed a sign of 
promise. 

The first spring the boys gave a very successtul minstrel 
show, and with the proceeds, increased by contributions 
from friends, were enabled to enjoy a fortnight’s camping 
near Kennebunkport. This trip did them all much good, 
and was repeated the following year. Some had not seen 
the sea since coming from England, and a tew had never 
seen it at all. The rest and change filled out many hollow 
cheeks, and, save for one or two grumblers who could not 
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endure the humble camp fare, and were consequently de- 


ported, all enjoyed the outing immensely. 

As the work broadened, it became evident that the quar- 
ters which could be spared us at the chapel were insufficient ; 
we also preferred to have the Guild entirely separate from 
the relief part of the chapel work. We were determined to 
throw off those whose real interest in the Guild was to pro- 
vide a stronger hold on Mr. Wright's friendship as a safe- 
guard in needy times. 

For some months we had been watching an old unused 
brick school house, and as it about this time passed into the 
hands of the late B. F. Bonney, Mr. Wright was able to 
make such arrangements for its rental as brought it within 
our means. In getting control of this building we accom- 
plished a double purpose; we secured rooms quite well 
adapted to our needs, but we also prevented its being again 
utilized, as it had been for a year or more, as a tramps’ mis- 
sion for men and women, which had been a decided nuisance 
to the city. 

These arrangements were completed in the spring of 1894, 
and during the following summer the place was thoroughly 
aired and scrubbed, while liberal coats of paint and white- 
wash completely changed its appearance, so that it was sweet 
and clean for our fall opening. 

Mr. Wright had brought with him from England, in the 
spring, a number of appropriate pictures, among them being 
some of Walter Crane’s May-day drawings, a portrait of 
Gladstone, and a fine head of Christ. These were loaned 
by Mr. Wright, and other friends loaned several pieces of 
statuary—the Venus of Milo, bust of Lincoln, Hermes, and 
the Wrestlers, which were set upon boxes covered with deep 
red drapings, of the same material as that covering the cen- 
tre table. Sash curtains were made for the windows (many 
being made by an old lady of nearly ninety), a few dozen 
chairs bought, and when the platform was finished (and 
carpeted by contributions from the working people this last 
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winter), our lecture room was exceedingly bright and at- 
tractive. 

The ground floor we had arranged as a gymnasium room, 
with a very limited amount of apparatus, while the two 
small rooms at the rear were fitted up as reading and dress- 
ing rooms. From time to time additions have been made to 
our apparatus, but we have not aimed to make the gymnas- 
ium the most important part of our Guild work. It has its 
place of course; but many boys have got disgusted with our 
lack of apparatus, and not having a real interest in the Guild 
itself, have left for the Y. M. C. A., which has a finely 
equipped gymnasium. 

For over a year we have had the services of a gentleman 
from the Posse gymnasium, who has instructed the boys in 
fencing and Swedish gymnastics, and under his competent 
training the members have gained not a little in suppleness 
and grace, and may have acquired a fair knowledge of the 
elements of fencing. 

Last summer, about twenty of the boys, led by Mr. 
Wright, took a walking trip around Cape Ann, starting 
Saturday noon and getting home Sunday night. The boat 
ride to Gloucester was enjoyed as only healthy boys can en- 
joy a pleasant novelty, and after a night in one of the Pigeon 
Cove hotels, we started after breakfast Sunday morning for 
our walk around the cape, getting to Gloucester in time for 
the boat, and spending an hour or two in Boston, pointing 
out the North Church, King’s Chapel, and many other 
‘¢ sights.” 

In the last two years several entertainments have been 
given with encouraging success. Dramatics, in which the 
actors were chosen from among our members, readings and 
lectures, have been freely patronized by the boys’ friends. 

In connection with entertainments, it may not be out of 
place here to call attention to a distressing side of these 
entertainments by and for working people. We have 
found that for every ticket one of our members sells for one 
of our entertainments, he is liable to be called upon to re- 
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ciprocate by purchasing an equal number of tickets for other 


entertainments or dances given by those to whom. he has 
sold our tickets. 

One of our vice-presidents, a young man earning twelve 
to fifteen dollars weekly as a weaver, told me one night not 
long ago that he had been called upon that week to purchase 
over four dollars’ worth of tickets in return for like favors 
conferred upon him by fellow-workmen. 

It will readily be seen to what an alarming and distress- 
ing extent this phase of the matter might be carried, and it 
is easy to conceive of cases,—of a man with a large family, 
for instance,—where it might be the direct cause of applica- 
tion for charitable relief, and result in the ultimate moral 
downfall of respectable families, whose very pride of re- 
spectability would make it all the harder to refuse purchas- 
ing tickets from those who had apparently a right to expect 
it on the reciprocity plan at present in vogue. 

From the start Unity Guild has been self-supporting, and 
this means a good deal when it is taken into consideration 
that all but perhaps ten of our members are working boys 
and men. <A regular fee of ten cents per week is charged, 
and to better enabie members to check their payments, quar- 
terly tickets are issued by the treasurer, bearing the date of 
each Saturday in the quarter, and these dates are punched 
out as dues are paid. 

During the hard times, when mills are not running stead- 
ily, we have of course had some difficulty in making collec- 
tions. The treasurer is allowed some discretion in this mat- 
ter, and when a member is out of work several weeks 
through sickness or the shutting down of his mill—in other 
words, through no fault of his own—dues are rebated in 
whole or in part to aid the delinquent over hard times ; but 
this power must be used sparingly. In several cases where 
boys have lost their work owing to carelessness, they have 
been forced to pay up in full. 

In such an association as ours, it is almost impossible to 
prevent from entering many whom we realize are not likely 
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to be susceptible to the influences of the Guild. Such as 
these must be allowed, if it is the wish of the members, to 
make the trial. If the tone of their new surroundings is too 
hieh for them, it will soon become evident to all concerned, 
and another name will be dropped at the next quarter, 
Those who are in earnest, and who are prompt and reeu- 
lar in making their payments, regulate this matter of non- 
paying members. Last winter a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee was held, at the request of several members in 
good standing, and they called our attention to the fact that 
certain boys had been enjoying the advantages of the Guild 
through the winter without paying any part of their heavy 
4 arrears. They thought these members intended to hold on 
until they were ejected for non-payment of dues, and sug- 
gested that a rule be passed to cover such cases. So it was 
voted that any member who was six weeks in arrears should 
be notified that if he did not pay or make some proper ar- 
rangement with the treasurer within four weeks he should 
be excluded from the privileges of the Guild until he paid in 
full for all dues. Two members were lost by this edict ; 
hut we had long realized that they had not the stuff in them 
which we wanted, and we had only been waiting for such an 
opportunity to ‘turn them down.” 

To one of limited experience the most disheartening ele- 
ment in work among working boys and girls is this neces- 
sity of deciding that some boy in whom one has taken a real 
interest and has hoped against hope to make a man of, must 
be forced out for the good of the whole. The few such 
cases in my experience loom up in tremendous proportions 
in times of discouragement. And then another quality is 
encountered—a thoughtless lack of appreciation. ‘To see 
one who has occupied much of one’s thought and care grow 
more bright and intelligent, only to become callous and 
viddy, with no apparent appreciation of what has been done 
for him in a past which he seems to have forgotten, is most 
discouraging. But we hope that the bad traits will be out- 
grown, and the boy become a better man in the end, in spite 
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of temporary deviation. Every boy I know who has gone 
wrong owes his downfall to bad home life. The drunken or 
bickering parents make home unbearable, and the excite- 
ment of a homeless and dissipated life seems the only al- 
ternative within the boy’s reach. The old English idea of 
filial duty is too strongly implanted to make it possible for 
them to live away from home in the same town. They must 
live with their parents and bear their part of the burden, or 
leave town altogether. 

In spite of a few backsliders, and many who have passed 
through our ranks without staying long enough to become 
‘sof us,” we feel that we have prospered. Our roll of mem- 
bers is smaller now, perhaps, than at any time during the 
last three years; but it is all healthy. Every name on our 
roll now is that of an active member with a live interest in 
our success, and this is infinitely more important than great 
numbers. 

Our men and boys and girls work in mills, factories, or 
stores. We have made of them a sociological centre in the 
working population of the city. They come to read, to play 
games, to exercise in the gymnasium, to discuss topics of in- 
terest to themselves, and to hear social, political, industrial 
or religious addresses. 

Wednesday evenings a group of girls meets in the lecture 
room with some capable social leader. Here they play 
games, sing, sew or read. These girls contribute five cents 
apiece toward the Guild expenses each night that they at- 
tend. They have had several ‘‘ treats” during the winter, 
and the formative influence exerted over them by their lead- 
ers is showing itself in their dress, manners, voices, and in 
many other and more subtle ways. 

About a year ago Mr. Wright, after much careful thought, 
decided that we must have some more definite end to work 
for. We must be leading the Guild members to something. 
But to what? ‘*If you are not leading these people to re- 
ligion, what are you leading them to?” is a question which 
became firmly fixed in Mr. Wright’s mind during his talks 
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with Rev. Philip Wicksted of London, successor to Dr- 
Martineau, and warden of University Hall, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s settlement. So Unity Congregational Church was 
organized as a working people’s Unitarian Church, founded 
upon the broad preamble adopted by the last conference at 
Washington, and upon Lincoln’s simple creed of love to God 
and love to man. 

Mr. Wright has assumed this extra work, and prepares 
for each Sunday evening service, which is limited to one 
hour, a brief address upon some subject of timely interest 
to the working people. The attendance has averaged forty- 
five. 

Unity Guild stands to-day upon a more permanent foot- 
ing through its association with Unity Church. Many ot 
its members take an active interest in the church and its 
work, although such an interest is not demanded of Guild 
members. 

In this review of the life of our Guild, much has been of 
necessity abbreviated or omitted. If any reader would like 
to know more fully about any part of the work, it will give 
me much pleasure to answer inquiries. 

In spite of discouragements we feel that the work is a 
success in the best sense of the word, and we look forward 
with contidence to the future of Unity Guild. 





SPEECH OF HELEN KELLER. 


Each year the world learns with surprise of some new ac- 
complishment of Helen Keller. She is now a girl of sixteen 
years, tall, graceful, with a winning expression of face, not- 
withstanding her perfectly apparent blindness. At the age 
of nineteen months she lost sight and hearing. Dumbness 
followed closely, and at the age of seven years she was a 
poor, afilicted child with little or no happy outlook. Then 
it was that Miss Sullivan began to teach her. Never was 
such progress known before. Last month Helen attende| 
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the meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held in Philadelphia, and 
addressed that meeting in sounds which she had never heard 
and which for the most part were perfectly intelligible to 
her audience. She had written out the speech on typewriter 
and committed it to memory. It tells a pathetic, but a 
happy story. We give the speech in full, and if any one is 


a non-believer in teaching the deaf to speak, conversion 
must follow the reading of Helen Keller’s address. With- 
out hesitation or stammering she said : 

If you knew all the joy I feel in being able to speak to 
you to-day, I think you would have some idea of the value 
of speech to the deaf, and you would understand why I want 
every deaf child in all this great world to have an opportu- 
nity to learn to speak. I know that much has been said and 
written on this subject, and that there is a wide difference 
of opinion among teachers of the deaf in regard to oral in- 
struction. It seems very strange to me that there should he 
this difference of opinion; I cannot understand how any one 
interested in our education can fail to appreciate the satis- 
faction we feel in being able to express our thoughts in liv- 
ing words. Why, I use speech constantly, and I cannot 
begin to tell you how much pleasure it gives me to do so. 

Of course, I know that it is not always easy for strangers 
to understand me; but it will be by and by; and in the 
meantime I have the unspeakable happiness of knowing that 
my family and friends rejoice in my ability to speak. My 
little sister and baby brother love to have me tell them 
stories in the long summer evenings when I am at home, and 
iy mother and teacher often ask me to read to them from 
my tavorite books. I also discuss the political situation 
with my dear father, and we decide the most perplexing 
questions quite as satisfactorily to ourselves as if I could see 
and hear. So you see what a blessing speech is to me. _ It 


brings me into closer and tender relationship with those I 
love, and makes it possible tor me to enjoy the sweet com- 
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panionship of a great many persons from whom I should be 
entirely cut off if I could not talk. 

So I want to say to those who are trying to learn to 
speak, and those who are teaching them: ‘*Be of good 


” 


cheer.” Do not think of to-day’s failures but of the success 
that may come to-morrow. You have set yourselves a diffi- 
cult task, but you will sueceed if you persevere and you will 
find a joy in overcoming obstacles—a delight in climbing 
rugged paths which you would perhaps never know it you 
did not sometimes slip backwards; if the road was always 
smooth and pleasant. Remember, no effort that we make 
to attain something beautitul is ever lost. Sometime, some- 
where, somehow, we shall find that which we seek. We 
shall speak, yes, and sing, too, as God intended we should 


speak and sing. 





CONDITION OF SEAMEN.* 


While many changes of a progressive character have in- 
vaded the domain of the sea-taring life, yet there are indica- 
tions on every hand that new evils have crept into the places 
abandoned by older abuses, until it may be fairly questioned 
whether the life of a sailor to-day is, in any respect, more 
desirable than fifty years ago. 

The wages of seamen at the present time are usually 
spoken of as good. Some of the more enterprising men 
contrive, by fishing or yachting during the summer months, 
to considerably increase their incomes. These often hold 
bank books and send money home to friends. But of the 
sailor of ordinary capacity it may be said that, if he were to 
have constant employment and save all his earnings, he 
would have at the end of a year the sum of $300. Not too 
much, surely, for one year of such service,—a service which 
deprives him of every luxury and many things which lands- 


* Extract from the annual report of the Superintendent of the Boston 
Port and Seaman's Aid Society. 
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men consider necessities ; a service which holds but slight 
promise of home, of family, or competency in old age, the 
things which most men work and hope for. Not too much 
for a service which involves exposure, not only to the stress 
of wind and wave, but too often to the storms of human 
passion, uncurbed by the usual restraint of the possibility of 
an immediate appeal to law. Not too much, indeed, when 
the entire lack of social and educational privileges are taken 
into consideration. 

But, as a matter of fact, steady employment is the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. In the coastwise trade it is custom- 
ary tor vessels to discharge and reship their crews at the 
end of each trip. This, to the sailor, means a board bill, 
and fees for cartage and reshipping between each trip. This 
reduces his working year to a probable average of about ten 
months. When reasonable deductions are made for two 
months’ board, clothing, and incidentals, it will be seen how 
small the margin for saving or wasteful expenditure, as the 
aise may be. The tact that ina single year bills for board 
furnished by your house, amounting to from one to two 
thousand dollars, are left unpaid, proves that many do not 
succeed in keeping out of debt. It would not be just to say 
that this indebtedness is due in every case to imprudent 
habits. 

Fortunately, very few are so foolhardy as to attempt the 
support of home and family on so small and uncertain an in- 
come. The average sailor drifts aimlessly through youth 
and middle life, and looks forward to the ‘*Snue Harbor” 
when old age overtakes him. What better, all things con- 
sidered, can be expected of him?  Self-denial, hardship, 
poverty, and ignorance,—all these, in a greater or less de- 
gree, to contend with. If he were not what he so often ap- 
pears to be,—thoughtless, jolly, and improvident,—he would 
become a hardened and bitter misanthrope. He often, no 
doubt, lives and dies without realizing the possibilities of a 
human life; yet who is prepared to say how often an up- 
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ward yearning of heart and soul is drowned in a glass of 
heer? 

It is commonly argued that sailors are not capable of 
doing a grade of work which commands higher wages. 
True; but are they not doing a work which is indispensable 
to civilization ? 

Should not the conditions of a lite which is necessarily 
filled with danger and deprivation be made as favorable as 
the circumstances will admit? 

The purpose of the work has always been to place within 
the reach of seamen the means with which to help them- 
selves, avoiding, so far as possible, the direct method of as- 
sistance. No feature of the work, which is now being car- 
ried on with this principle in view, has, in any sense, out- 
lived its usetulness ; but the question of what further can be 
done to fit and strengthen these men for the upward struggle 
is one which may always be profitably raised. 

In their efforts to seek strength in combination, they need 
direction and encouragement. Tf their demands are found 
to be just, they should be upheld in the work of securing 
protective legislation. 

But in the meantime let it not be forgotten that knowl- 
edge is the source of strength, and the surest foundation 
upon which to build moral and religious character, Let no 
reasonable scheme for the promotion of intellectual develop- 


ment among the men of this calling be left untried. 


Civic Crus, Priapenrita.—The following leaflets have 
been issued by the Civie Club on subjects with which it is 
closely connected : 

The History of the Public School System of Philadel- 
phia.” By Mary FE. Mumford. 

‘“¢A More Beautiful Public Life.” By Edwin D. Mead. 
(Reprint from the New England Magazine. ) 

‘*The President’s Annual Address on November 3, 1804.” 
“*A Plea for the More Extended Study of Household 
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Economics in Our Public and Private Schools.” By Mrs. 
John H. Converse. 

‘*The Proper Disposal of Household Refuse and the Care 
and Cleanliness of Cellars.” By Mrs. F. von A. Cabeen, 
assisted by Mrs. J. C. Fraley and Mrs. R. S. Hunter. 

‘*The Duties of the State and City to Higher Education.” 
By Miss M. Carey Thomas, President Bryn Mawr College. 

‘Small Tenements of Philadelphia.” By Dr. Frances C, 
Van Gasken and Miss Hannah Fox. 

“The New Pedagogy.” By Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
President Bryn Mawr College. 

‘*Works of Art Suggested for School-room Decoration.” 
By Joint Committee representing the Departments of Edu- 
cation and of Art. Miss Haggenbotham, Chairman. 

‘Standards of Work and Wages in Household Labor.” 
Submitted by the Committee on Household Economics to the 
members of the Civic Club for their consideration, Mrs. 
John HH. Converse, Chairman. 

‘*The Story of a Woman’s Municipal Campaign.” Edited 
by Mrs. Taleott Williams. = Published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

‘*Compulsory Education.” Addresses by Dr. N.C. 
Schaefter, superintendent of Public Instruction for Pennsyl- 
vania, and Miss Clare D. de Graftenried, Special Agent of 
the Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Reprinted in 
Lend a Hand. 


Drink Haprr ix Bosron.—We have from Dr. F. G. Pea- 
body of Cambridge, in the Formm, some very curious and 
enlightening statistics on the drink habit in) Boston from 
some investigations made in the bar-rooms of that city. Dr. 
Peabody discusses remedies, and favors lessening the num- 
ber of saloons. If the saloons cannot be fewer, why not 
have them distributed in each ward according to population, 
has often been suggested. It might prove the means 
of diminishing the number. 

With a population of 496,920 inhabitants in Boston, Dr. 
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Peabody shows that no fewer then 226,752 persons, or near- 
ly half the population of the city, patronize daily the 606 
licensed saloons. In this estimate each patron is counted 
every time he enters. The number of individual drinkers 
is, theretore, reducible by the number of repeaters. There 
should also be subtracted the large number of drinkers in 
Boston who are residents of other towns, and especially of 
adjacent towns under no-license rule. How much money is 
expended upon alcoholic drinks in Boston? According to 
Dr. Peabody, the preponderance of expert opinion favors 
the belief that the average patron spends ten cents every 
time he enters a bar-room, If this estimate be not excessive, 
there is daily disbursed in the saloons of Boston $22,675, 
or in a year of three hundred days the protentous sum of 
$6,802,500. Now compare these figures with the fact that 
the total running expenses of the Boston public school sys- 
tem for 1894-95 was $2,061,160; the total cost of the Bos- 
ton fire department, $1,041,296; the aggregate outlay on 
the police department, $1,318,186; the total expense of the 
city park system for the year, $2,214,814. All these items 
of expenditure, taken together for a uniformed period, 
amount to a smaller sum than was spent during the year in 
the bar-rooms of the New England metropolis. 


ENGLISH AND Frencu [Npusrry.—The Educational Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Industrial Council of London has 
undertaken an excellent piece of constructive work. — In- 
quiries into the sales of artificial flowers in England brought 
out the fact, vaguely known to most of us, that the best and 
most expensive flowers bought in England are imported trom 
France. Some of the large wholesale dealers are ready, and 
more than ready, to use English flowers, if these can be 
procured of equal excellence, but at present even the most 
casual beholder cannot fail to see the inferiority of the Eng- 
lish article. Moreover, not only is the English flower in- 
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ferior, but the English flower-maker is much worse paid than 
the French. Some inquiry into the French methods shows 
the reason of these differences. In Paris there is a munic- 
ipal Ecole Professionelle, in which the pupils are thorough- 
ly trained in drawing and design, and become competent to 
make their flowers throughout, copying them from actual 
sprays and blossoms. In England, each worker, as a rule, 
makes only one part of a flower; she is not a rose-maker, 
but a rose-petal-maker, and has not the slightest claim to be 
regarded as an artist, while the French worker does really 
produce, in her completed spray, a work of art carried out 
by one person from the beginning. The committee has pre- 
pared a scheme of instruction in England on the French 
plan, has secured a teacher, and obtained the approval of the 
Technical Education Board, under whose auspices the class 
will probably very soon be started. 





A New Home.—The Mary Frances Rest is the peaceful 
name of 2 new home for women in New York, which is de- 
signed for the most interesting of all poor classes—the 
women whose chief handicap in life is perhaps their greatest 
attraction, the refinement that comes from high birth and 
gentle surroundings. When women such as these are forced 
to go into the world, the old story of the porcelain and the 
earthenware floating down stream together is repeated, to 
the detriment of the porcelain. Mrs. Sinclair is the origi- 
nator and promotor of the Mary Frances Rest, and hopes to 
be able to interest many others in the work of providing a 
home for gentlewomen whose sensibilities are necessarily 
greatly hurt in the majority of charitable institutions, not 
through the management, but through the ways of their fel- 


low-inmates. 
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Vol. VI, VII, VIII, IX, XI, XIT, XUI, XIV, half- isindinen. each - ‘ 2.00 
Two vols. together of dean one year, . : : : ; 3.75 


The Chilocco Indian School, Oklahoma, has 
put into circulation a handsome Souvenir con- 
taining 30 pages of views and information about 
their school. It is published by Chas. E. Dag- 
enett, class "91, Carlisle, who is now a teacher 
at Chilocco. He has no other object in publish- 
ing it than benefitting Chilocco, and the cause 
The Souvenir is sold for 25 cents; 
by mail 27 cents. Address Chas. E. Dagenett, 
Chilocco, via. Arkansas City, Kansas. U.S. 
postage stamps will be received in payment. 
This is a good opportunity for visiting a west- 
ern Indian school for 27 cents. 


in general. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have in press for im- 
mediate publication CampinGc In Tue Cana- 
DIAN Rockies, by Walter D. Wilcox, of Wash- 
Mr. 


papers in both English and 


ington. Wilcox has contributed several 


American maga- 
zines, descriptive of explorations in the Rocky 
Mountains. The present volume will treat of 
excursions and explorations in the country near 
Banff and Lake Louise, also in the Selkirk 
Range. The work besides giving graphic de- 
scriptions of the adventures of Mr. Wilcox and 
party during several years of camp life in this 
picturesque region, will make a comparison be- 
tween the territory described and other parts of 
the Dominion, and will give, in a general way, 
the main features of the geology, botany, fauna, 
and climatic conditions of the mountains. 

The work will be very handsomely issued in 
large octavo, with many full-page photogravure 
plates and illustrations in the text. 





WoRKMEN’S COLONIES. 


The Workmen’s Colonies in Germany are 
among the most interesting creations of the 
Inner Mission, and among the most instructive 
social experiments of our age. In 1880 a be- 
ginning was made of a system of stations for 
assisting penniless wanderers. The communal 
and provincial authorities, largely under the 
influence of the energetic Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh, promoted this system, hoping to reg- 
ulate vagabondage and test the sincerity of the 
tramping fraternity by offering lodging and 
food in return for work. Von Bodelschwingh 
found that many of these men were without 
skill and character, and could not find work. 
So he was thus led to establish a permanent 
agricultural colony where men could find a 
home, be trained to labor, and finally be placed 
in regular occupation ‘There are now about 
twenty-five of these colonies in Germany ; a few 
of them in cities. The extravagant hopes of 
those who imagined this institution would 
“solve the social question” have been disap- 
pointed, Itis not a panacea. A colony can- 
not be made self-supporting with its weak, fitful 
and unskilled labor, and the financial burden is 
too heavy for private charity. Many of the 
men who drift to these colonies cannot be pre- 
pared for competitive life and self direction. 
Men of the better class of mechanics avoid them, 
and employers do not like to select workmen 
from this class of laborers. But forall this the 


colonies meet a certain want, and the experi- 
ment is of great value. Here again the Inner 
Mission has been the pioneer, and the —_ has 
learned duty trom its enterprise. (Pror. C. R. 
HenpDERSON, in The American Journal “ ‘ee 
‘ology for July. University of Chicago Press.) 











Prof. Frank Parsons’s series on ‘‘ The 
Telegraph Monopoly,” in the ARENA, con- 
tinues, and is one of the most striking and 
powerful papers yet written on the sub- 
ject. It still further exposes the essential 
tyranny and lawlessness of this giant 
monopoly. Under the title of ‘‘ Whittier 
—the Man,” the Editor of the ARENA, 
Mr. B. O. Flower, furnishes another of 
his delightful and instructive papers on 
our Quaker poet. The serials,—‘‘ The 
Valley Path” and ‘*Betwwen Two 
Worlds,’ become more and more inter- 
esting with each succeeding chapter, and 
a glance at the titles of the remaining 
articles, with the names of the authors, 
given below, will convey some idea of the 
rich store of mental food provided in the 
August issue of that always live and orig- 
inal magazine, The ARENA: ‘ Bibliog- 
raphy of Literature dealing with the 
Land Question,” by Thos. E. Will, A. M.; 
‘*TIs the West Discontented?” by John E. 
Bennett; ‘‘Club Life versus Home Life,” 
by G. S. Crawford; ‘*A Social Settle- 
ment,” by Annie L. Muzzey; ‘‘ Mahayana 
Buddhism in Japan,” by Annie E, Cheney ; 
“The Convict Question,” by J. Kellogg; 
‘¢ Ethics the Only Basis of Religion,” by 
R. B. Marsh, M. A.; ‘* Associated Effort 
and Its Influence on Human Progress,” 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D.; ‘* Philosophers 
Afloat,” by Helen H. Gardener. 

ARENA PUBLISHING Co., BosToNn. 


’ 





The Monthly Illustrator and llome and 
Country is delightful. The change in 
price of this high-grade magazine from 
20 10 5 cents a number is not noticeable 
in the quality of its illustrations or in lit- 
erary features. It is fully up to its own 
standard of excellence, which means con- 
siderable. The table of contents is varied 
enough to meet the tastes of the people 
and the subjects treated of are diversified 
and timely. It will interest the larger 
number of American Magazine readers. 
MontTHLY ILLUSTRATOR PuB. Co., N. Y. 





Andre Castaigne, the artist, was re- 
cently given the unusual opportunity of 
sketching Pope Leo from life. One of 
the pictures that he secured represents the 
Pope in his private garden at the Vatican, 
surrounded by cardinals. Mr. Castaigne’s 
drawings will accompany the tourth and 
concluding paper of the group which 
Marion Crawford has been writing on 
Rome. It will appear in Zhe Century for 
August, and will be devoted to ‘* The 


Vatican.” CentTurRY Co., N. Y. 





‘TELL IT AGAIN.” 


| —- 
| A SERIES OF SHORT STORIES. 
BY. ° 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


SUSAN’S ESCORT. 
HANDS OFF. 
COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 
A SAFE DEPOSIT. 
ONE GOOD TURN. 
AUNT CAROLINE’S PRESENT. 
—*#—— 
These stories are artistically bound in white and 
color, and are among the best of Dr. HALE’s short 


| stories. Nothing can be more acceptable for au 
Easter gift than a set of such entertaining tales. 


| Single Oopies, 40 cents. Full Set, $2.00. 


For sale by J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


THE 


Industrial Aid Society 


in the interest of the worthy. Selects the best work- 
ingmen and women, boys and girls, for help of every 
| sort in city and country. 
| 


| Character, Capability and Need, 


The Chief Requirements Considered. 


NO CHARGES. 
| APPLY 


Boom 25, Charity Building. 
CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


Your address, with six cents 
in stamps, mailed to our Head- 
quarters, IL Eliot St., Boston, 
Mass., will bring you a full line 
of samples, and rules for self- 
measurement, of our justly fa- 
mous &3 pants: Suits, $13.25 3 
Overcoats, $10.25, and up. Cut 
to order. Agents wanted every- 











DROPSY FREE fe] 
a be ‘| : be NX 
cure 
10 days at least % of allsymptoms are removed. == 


where. 
NCured with Vegetable Remedies. Have 
Book of testimonials of cures and 10 days treat. ~ 


New Plymouth Rock Co. 
|G) 
inany thousand cases called hopeless. In! 
ment free by mail. Dra.Green & Sons, Atlanta,Ga.ga 
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THe Granp Raprips CoNFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CorreECTION 
was one of the most successful meetings ever held. About five hundred 
people were in attendance from points outside of Grand Rapids. 
Section mectings were held from 9 to lla. m. and from 2.30 to 4.30 

m. on each day, and general sessions from 11. a.m. to land 8 to 
10 p.m. The average attendance on the section meetings was prob- 
ably over three hundred, while the attendance on the general sessions 
was unusually large. The Conference of 1897 will meet at Toronto. 

The officers of the Conference and the executive committee are 
endeavoring to improve the work of the Conference. In order to do 
so we need both the financial and personal support of the members of 
the Conference. 

The membership fee of $2.50 includes a year’s subscription to the 
Charities Review in addition to the volume of Proceedings. 

Please send in your membership fee without delay, in order that 
your name may be included in the printed list of members. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. HW. HART, 


General Secretary. 





The ProceepiInGs OF THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE FOR GooD 
City GOVERNMENT will be shortly published in a single volume by 
the National Municipal League. Like its predecessors, the Proceed- 
ings of the Philadelphia, Minneapolis and Cleveland Conferences, it 
forms an important and substantial addition to the literature of Munic- 
AL RerorM. 

The forthcoming volume will contain an interesting account of 
the municipal conditions of Southern cities; a valuable discussion of 
the question of municipal ownership of franchises and a number of 
important papers on several topics connected with charter reform. 

Advance orders for the book at the rate of $1 per volume may be 
sent to the undersigned. 

The Proceedings of the Minneapolis, Cleveland and Baltimore 
Conferences, in two volumes, will be sent in one order for $2.35. 
Cash must accompany all orders ; checks and money orders to be made 
payable to the order of the National Municipal League. 

Ciinton RoGers Wooprtrr, 
Chairman Publication Committee, 
514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 












MOTHER TOOK 


MURDOGK’S LIQUID FOOD 


WHEN A BABY, AND SO DID |, 


And we have ever since when exhausted 
or troubled with any disease, as it is 
absorbed, cleansing the system of disease 
by making new blood faster than any 
food can, as all others have to be 
digested. And all extracts are tonics 
and they leave the system, if weak, 
weaker than it was before taking after 
the effects are gone. 


DO WE LOOK LIKE THAT? 


Ss 








‘“ 

Mothers, never change the food of an infant 
if it does not thrive; but give at each feeding 
five or more drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and its lost or needed vitality will be restored in 
less than thirty days. It is invaluable when 
you are weaning the baby or when it is teething. 
« Any person that has any trouble in 
retaining their tood can be relieved if 
they will take Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
as it restores the stomach so that it can 


digest any food. 

Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe, can 
do so if she will take a teaspoonful of Liquid 
Food four times daily for six months. It will 
also build up her system so as to protect her 
from the diseases that Dr. Tanszky’s lecture 
describes, as they all come from not being able 
to supply the waste made on the system. ‘ 

If not kept by your druggist, we will 
deliver 12 ounces for $1.00, C. O. D., 
and pay express from Boston. 


Save this and remember that to every paralytic 
or consumptive under medical treatment three 
months and no relief, we will give free one case 
of Liquid Food, 





STRONG CONFIRMATION 


Of the Claims Made for Dr. Charcot’s 


| 
| 
| 
| Kola Nervine Tablets. 


| Chas. F. Pidgin, Census Official and 
| Song Writer, Gains New 
Strength from Using 

the Tablets. 


A Member of His Family Relieved from 
Heart Trouble and Shortness 
of Breath. 


“Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Clatiin Building, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 


Dec. 31, 1895. Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co.— 
Gentlemen: Your Kola Nervine Tablets (Dr. 
Charcot’s) have been used both by myself anda 
member of my family. In my own case I had 
a good chance to test them as I began their use 
after a period of brain labor and close applica- 
tion covering some eighteen mohths. This work 
was in connection with the State Census of 
Massachusetts, and when the strain was remov- 
| ed I found myself quite “run down” as the say- 
ing is, with a continual “tired feeling’ and 
muscular pains that affected one part of my 
body and then another. The Kola Nervine 
Tablets have formed an important part of a 
treatment which leaves me today in my usual 
condition of activity. The members of myfam- 





| breath, and the Tablets were used freely in crit- 

ical times with manifest increase in strength 

and a consequent amelioration of symptoms as 
a result. 

It is so seldom that a medicine IS a specific 

for certain ills and does ALL that is claimed 

for it, itis a pleasure , as well as an humani- 


Kola, and advise its use. 
Very truly, 
Chas. F. Pidgin, Chief Clerk. 


New England people need not be told who 
Mr. Pidgin is. His reputation as a census offi- 
| cial and his fame as a composer of popular 
songs is not confined tu his own state. 
| Fifty cents and $1.00 per box (one month’s 
treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name on box, 
Kola booklet free. All druggists or sent direct, 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., LaCrosse Wis., 
and Boston, Mass. 


ily suffered from heart trouble and shortness of 





tarian duty, to recommend your preparation of 























LEND A HAND. 


VOLUME XVil. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


HIS journal gives interesting and intelligible accounts of successful 

T effort in all parts of the country for the relief of poverty, the pre- 

vention of pauperism, the diminution of crime, the elevation of the 
Indian races, and, in general, the advance of social order. 

Its correspondence abroad is large, and it has the assistance at home 
of many of our best writers. 

It gives adequate attention to our local charities in Boston. But its 
work is national, and its circulation extends to all parts of the country. 
Its correspondence is so extensive that we are able to secure information 
as to successful effort in all parts of America. 

The conductors try to present the subjects discussed in such form as 
shall enlist general interest. It is not a journal of the science of social 
economy ; it is rather a record of successful effort. 

The Editorial Board consists of : 

Epwarp E. Hate, Chairman. 

Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN, the Secretary of the Lend a Hand Clubs, 

Rev. Joun Tunis, to whom are assigned the subjects relating to 
co-operative charity. 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, Secretary of the Massachusetts Indian 
Association. 

A. Biair Tuaw, M. D., Montecito, California. 

H. Sipney EVeRetTr. 

Joun VisueEr, Secretary of the Illinois Conference of Charities. 

Rev. CLARENCE GREELEY, Secretary and General Manager of the 
International Law and Order League. 

And we have had regular assistance from Hon. HERBERT WELsnH, 
President of the National Indian Association; Pror. Ricuarp T. Exy, 
Hon. Atrrep T. Wuite, Hon. Sern Low, Miss Mary A. LATHBuRY, 
Miss Anna L. Dawes, Miss Saray H. PAtFrey, Miss Lucretia P, 
HALE, and GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 





Price, $2,00 a Year, 20 cents a Number. 
J. STILMAN SIMITH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 








A NEW SCHOOL READER. 





Epwarp Everett Hate’s Patriotic Story, 


‘THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY.” 





This little book, written during the war, and intended to 
assist in raising the standard of love of country and true patriot- 
ism, is well fitted for the study of our young people today. 

Its pure English and vivid descriptions, added to its 
patriotic character, make it eminently a fit book for supplement- 
ary reading in grammar andhigh schools. 

Printed on white paper with clear type, and bound in 
attractive covers displaying the American flag, it cannot fail 
to please. 

Cloth, 50 cents. Board Covers, 25 cents. 


Paper Covers, 20 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
We are glad to send sample copies to superintendents or 
teachers of schools for 15 cents. 


We make a !iberal discount to schools. 





J. STILMAN SMITH{& CO., Publishers, 


3 Hamilton Place. BOSTON, MASS. 

















